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The Medical Profession in the 


District. 


We publish a letter of Dr. A. Y. P. Garnett, 
recently printed in the Republican, together 
with a communication from Dr. A. ‘T. Augusta 
in reply. It is but justice to the colored peo- 
ple of Washington to state, that their patron- 
age has heretofore been largely given to Dr, 
Garnett; and that, no matter what may have 
been the character and value of his professional 
services to them, or how kind his feelings and 
actions in their behalf, it is a very poor retarn 
for their good will for hint*to take the stand 
which he has taken in this difficulty about col- 
ored physicians. He bas, however, fallen into 
very good hands in provoking Dr. Augusta to 
assume the pen, and we leave it to that gentle- 
man to deal with him. 

Dr. Augusta's reply was to have appeared in 
our last week's issue, but was unavoidably de- 
ferred. 
editor of the daily paper above mentioned, but 
its publication therein was refused : 


It had been handed previously to the 


Dr. Garnett’s Letter. 
No. 15u8 New York Avenue, | 
Wasuinatoy, D.C. March 5, L870.) 

Mr. Editor: By reference to the report sub- 
mitted to the United State Senate u short time 
since by Mr. Sumner relative to the repeal of 
tht charter of the Medical Society of this Dis- 
trict, you will find that the author has taken 
occassion to drag my name before the Senate 
for the purpose of charging me with profes 
sional misconduct. 

As the misstatement of facts and the bitter 
partisan spirit which characterized this report 
throughout has already been fuily and satis- 
factorily exposed by other medical gentlemen 
in the journals of this city, 1 did not choose to 
notice this allusion to myself by condescending , 
to make any explanations of my professional 
acts. Since, however, the editor of a medical | 
journal, doubtless in political harmony with | 
the Senator, has seen fit to accept as truths 
these charges against medical geatlemen of | 
this city, and published to the medical world | 
his strictures upon their conduct, it becomes a 
duty which I owe to myself as well as to the | 
profession to which | belong, to correct such | 
misapprehensionus as this report is calculated 
te create in the minds of those who may read 
it, and also to expose the true motive which in- 
spired this movement on the part of Senator 
Sumner; and for this purpose | beg the use of 
avery smali space in the columns of your 
paper. 

t is difficult, indeed, after reading it through, 
to determine which predominates, a feeling of 
indignation that the Senator should abuse the 
high office which he fills for the gratification of 
his private resentments and mischievous vaga- 
ries, or of pity and regret that he should so | 
often subordinate the dictates of his better | 
judgment and discretion to the fiery impulses | 
of a misplaced zeal and of an incurable pre- 
judice. 

The points made by Mr. Sumner in this re- 
port against the Medical Society of the District 
of Columbia are briefly these : 

1. That the charter sanctioning its organiza- | 
tion does not require any test of membership | 
on account of color, and that “the application | 
of any such test, though not forbidden, is con- 
demned by reason and humanity.’ We reply: | 
True, no such test is required by the charter, | 
and for that very reason it is pertectly legiti- 
mate for its members to exercise their free and | 
untrammelled option as to who shall be admit- | 
ted as members even after the applicant has 
obtained the legal prerequisites. 
lege of balloting for the election ef members is | 
their only safeguard against the introduction | 
into the seciety of parties, black or white, who | 
may be morally and socially objectionable, a 
clear and indisputable right which no honor- 
able member would be willing to relinquish. 

2. That the Medical Association, which alone 
controls all matters of professional etiquette, 
establishes fees, &c., is but another name for 
the Medical Society, composed of the same of- 
ficers, and subject to all restrictions, limita- 
tions, &c., specified in the charter creating the 
Society. In answer to this we have only to say 
that it is impossible to believe that Mr. Sum- 
ner did not know that he was stating an un- 
truth. The clearly defined and easily under- 
stood difference between these two organiza- 
tions—the Medical Society established under | 
a charter granted by Congress, and the Medi- 
cal Association, a voluntary secial and profes- 
sional organization, has too often been ex- 
plained, both verbally aud in writing to Mr. 
Sumner, for him to escape the charge that he 
has wilfully misstated the facts, and on this 
occasion exhibited that unfortunate idiosyn- 
cracy of his moral organization, whieh his 
friends excuse upon the ground of its being 
incurable. 

I will only add upon this point that it was 
for the very purpose of creating and putting 
into practical operation the machinery of medi- 
cal ethics, (if I may be allowed the expression.) | 
which was denied to the Society by its charter, | 
that we organized an independent and distinct | 
body, holding no relation to Congress, or di- | 
rectly to any of its creations, called the Medi- | 
cal Association ; and to this latter body exclu- 
sively belongs the regulation of all professional | 
intercourse. An organization entirely inde- | 
pendent of Congress and beyond its control, so 
that all objections urged ayainst the Society | 
upon the ground of exclusiveness, or of having | 
violated its charter, are utterly false, these mat- | 
ters coming entirely within the province of the | 
ussociation. The fact mentioned, that in order | 
to become a member of the association the | 
candidate must be a mem)er or licentiate of the | 
society, possesses no significance whatever, 
sinee it in no way affects the distinct and inde. 
pendent functions of the two bodies. 

The third point made by the Senator is, that 
the negro doctors of this District, by the con- 
duct of the Society, are debarred from cunsult- | 
ing with members, embracing as it does nearly | 
every white practitioner in the District. ‘Yo 
this we have only to repeat what Mr. Sumner | 
is as fully aware of as ourselyes—that the 
Medical Svuciety has no control whatever over 
this matter, the subject being exclusiy ely under | 
the jurisdiction of the Association. We will, | 
nevertheless, add that the charge is practically | 
a false one, since itis well known, aud acknowi- 
edged, indeed, in the report itself, that the 
white members of the Society did consult with | 
these negro doctors as far buck as June, 186x, | 
and that many of them have habitually done | 
so for the last two years without any notice of | 
their conduct whatever having been taken by | 
the Association ; so that in point of fact, these 
malcontents have not even that pretext upon 
which to rest a complaint. 

The fourth point made is, that the negro | 
doctors are excluded from the advantages of 
taking part in and listening to the discussions 
of medical subjects in the Society, one of the 
objects contemplated by the charter bein, 
the advancement of medical science, Kc. 

_ We thus learn for the first time that the So- | 
ciety, which is required by its charter to meet 
but twice a year for the election of officers, 
rested under any obligation to constitute itself 
a school of medicine for the instruction of any 
one, white or black. Such discussions as have | 
usually transpired in that body are entirely of 
& voluntary character, an interchange of pro- | 
fessional opinions, reports of interesting cases, | 
and so on, for the mutual benefit and enter- | 
tainment of its members, entirely independent | 
of any chartered requirements, restrictions, or 
prescribed formule whatever, a practice which: | 
we can ut any moment ‘abolish, when it may | 
be our pleasure to do so, and which we most | 
assuredly should do whenever Congress sees | 
fit to step into the arena. 

f these negro doctors have not been pro- | 
perly instructed in the profession to which they | 
claim to belong, certain 'y Congress has no right | 
to impose upon the Medical Society the onerous | 
aud distasteful task of remedying such defects, | 
To sum up the whole question upon which the 
valiant Senator has felt~ “alled on to | 
take issde with the Medical Society of this Dis. | 
trict, it-aimply resolves itself into this ; Three | 
negro doctors having settled themselves in this | 
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| this small game. 


| repeated and hypocritical diatribes from the 


| terial elements of prosperity and civilization, 

| 1 do not hesitate to say that I am unalterably | 

| and eternally opposed to all social comming- 

_ ling of the two races, but believe that the linet | 

_of demarcation established by the Diety cannot | 
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| has attempted to 


| ship, had been rejected, and that it was on ac- 
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e 
city for the purpose of engaging in the prac- . 
tice of medicine, after having obtained every 
legal right from the Medical Society which it 
could confer, and which entitled them to pur- 
sue the practice of medicine and surgery here, 
apply to be admitted as members of the So- 
ciety, which would confer upon them the privi- | 
lege of mingling with its members on terms of 
social as well as professional equulity; they 
are regularly nominated and balloted for, as in— 
all cases candidates for membership are, and | 
rejected by a very large majority. They imme- 
diately declare war against the Society, and | 
proclaim their determination to break it up 
through the instrumentality of Congress, un- | 
less the Society should revede from its position | 
and yield to their demands before the meeting | 
of that body. ; 

Of course the Society has steadily and stead- 
fastly declined to submit to any such arrogant | 
dictation, preferring to preserve its dignity and 
self-respect, even at the risk of incurring the 
penalty of Mr. Sumner’s wrath, rather than to 
be ignominiously dragooned into submission to 
three or four outside parties. The result has | 
been that these negro doctors, aided by certain 
white partisans, have now applied to Mr. Sum- 
ner to avenge their imagined wrongs, and seek 
to place the Congress of the United States in 
the contemptible attitude of legislating against 
a large and respectable class of professional 
ventlemen to gratify the revengeful feelings of 
these three negro doctors. 

That this whole movement against the Medi- 
cal Society has been inaugurated for the gratifi- 
cation of private revenge and a desire to achieve 
a triumph ove. its members on the part of 
these colored doctors and their coadjutors, is | 
clearly manifested when we recollect that the | 
opportunity of participating in the discussions 
of a medical society and all other proceedings 
of such bodies accessory to professional im- 
provement, is open to them in their new or- 
ganization, withont the necessity of a charter 
from Congress or any legislation whatever by 
that body. So that they are now in the enjoy- 
ment of every privilege, immunity, and pro- 
fessional advantage which any other white | 
practitioner in the District possesses, with the | 
addition, if | am correctly informed, of the | 
emoluments of offices conferred upon them | 
either by the municipal or General Govern- | 
ment; in several instances loyal, consistent | 
Union white physicians having been removed 
from office for the benctit of negro successors. | 

They are regularly licensed practitioners | 
here: they pursue the practice of their, pro- 
fession withont molestation, and under &xtra- | 
ordinary advantages of collateral aid ; they en- | 
joy the privilege of consulting with any of the 
white members of the profession whom it sup- | 
posed they would prefer. They belong to a 
society which needs no charter to give them the 
privilege of Pep gary | in all of its proceed- 
ings, with which we of the old society have 
never attempted to interfere directly or remote- 
ly, whilstthey have arrogantly demanded of | 
Congress that the charter should be taken 
from us as @ punishment, not for having viola- 
ted positively or constructively any of its pro- 
visions, but for having exercised a fundament- 
al right which it is supposed belonged to every 
citizen of this country. Let Mr. Sumner suc- 
ceed in abrogating the charter of the Medical 
Society, and he is as far from the object which 
he pretends to desire as before he embarked in 
Nay, further, for his con- 
duct will only have the effect of intensifying 
the antagonism which already exists. 

It now remains to be seen if Congress will 
condescend to such a cowardly act of petty ty- 
rany merely to gratify a feeling of private re- 
venge. It is marvelous to me that the Senate ; 
should have the patience to listen to these  oft- 





henorable Senator over hypothetical cases of | 
injustice to the colored race, when important | 
subjects of the gravest interest to the whole | 
country imperatively and urgently demand | 
their legislative consideration. In friendly re- 
gard for, and liberality of conduct towards the 


This privi- | colored race, 1 claim to stand second to no man | ¢p>. 


in this District, and whilst I rejoice in the op- 
epoen afforded them by the laws of the | 


and of improving their condition in all the ma- | 


be too sharply drawn or too faithfully and jeal- | 
ously observed. Let each go on and work out | 
its destiny in its own sphere, equally protected | 
by the law. A few words, Mr. Editor, in re- | 
gard to the special charge made against me and | 
I will trespass no further upon your kindness. 
The particular instance refered to by the Sena- 
tor, of my having acted in an unprofessional 
manner towards one of these negro doctors, oc- 
curred in the family of a very old and highly- 
esteemed colored friend of mine, and to gratify 
whom I consented to visit the patient alluded 
to. The circumstances justifying my attend- 
ance in that case are sufficiently set forth in 
the note hereto appended, addressed to me by | 
the father of the patient. It is not necessary, | 
therefore, that I should make any comment ex- 
cept to add that I have never received, nor did 
I expect to receive, any pecuniary compensa- 
tion for my attendance. 

Respectfully, A. Y. P, Garnett, M. D. 

Wasurnaton, March 5, 1870. 

Dr. A. ¥Y. P. Garnert—Sir: I answer your 
request desiring me to give the facts how yon 
came to be called to attend my child during | 
the last day and a half of her life, as you are 
charged with interfering with Dr. Augusta’s 
practice, and my case cited. 

The morning of the day before my child 
died, Dr. Augusta left my house, saying he 
would be back by noon. He did not come un- | 
til about four. My child dying and in such | 
great agony, about ¢wo o'clock I went after, 
you, told you how sick she was, and asked you | 
to come and do what you could, as I did not | 
intend to have Dr. Augusta any longer. You | 
replied that you did not want to interfere, and | 








'at last consented to do what you could, (a8 @ | thought proper t 


friend of ny brother's, and his physician for | dead to prove that he did not treat me with any 
| near twenty years.) After your arrival you! professional discourtes 


Was Very particular in what you said, saying | 


Dr. A. and me being colored, your remarks position, 


would be construed wrong; that you thought 
Dr. A. had done all that could be done, (as all | 
doctors lose patients,) and you did not intend | 
to criticize his treatment. 

1 am sorry, sir, you have been unjustly ac- | 
cused on my account, and shall ever feel grate- | 
ful for the attention you paid my child, and | 
only regret If did not call you at tirst, as per- | 
haps my child would not have been so im- 
properly treated. I willalsosay that you were 
my physician long before | knew Dr. A. 

Yours, gratetully, Davip L. Watson. 

le 
Reply of Dr. Augusta, 


’o the Editor of the National Republican : 

My attention has been called to a letter in 
your issue of this date from A. ¥. P. Garnett, 
M.D., in answer to the able report of Senator | 
Sumner, from the Committee on the District of | 
Columbia in the United States Senate, on the 
Sth ultimo, relative to the action of the Medi- | 
cal Society of the District of Columbia toward | 
colored physicians. 1 would not think it worth | 
while to answer the Doctor were jt not that he | 
as Justify himself in the unpro- | 
fessional manner in which he acted toward. me | 
in the very case that he has cited, for his lan- | 
guage is sufficient to satisfy any true friend of | 
the colored man, as well as the colored people 
themselves, of his hatred toward us. But, sir | 
before coming to that part of the subject I 
beg leave to answer a tore of the Doctor's ar- 
guments to justify the Medical Society in its 
action toward the three colored physicians in 
question. The Doctor acknowledges indirectly | 
that we were rejected on account of color, but 
was not so explicit as the president of the So- 
ciety, Dr. W. P. Johnston, was, when he was 
before the Senate committee, for he stated, in| 
answer to a question from the chairman, Sena 
tor Hamlin, that we had applied for member- 





count of color. 

But both he and Dr. Garnett excuse the So- | 
ciety of all blame, and place it upom the shoal- | 
ders of the members, who, they say, are 









responsible, and have a right to 
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‘those who refused to consult with us. 


and Society are identical ; that the members of 
oné compose the other, and it is only ‘* whip- 
ping the devil around the stump” to enable 
them to regulate fees and medical intercourse, 
which the charter of the Society would not 
allow. Furthermore, one member informed 
me that the Association held a whip over the, 
Society, and compelled the members thereof to 
comply with its rules. True, they have differ- 
ent officers, but that is a mere sham, and the 
Doctor knows it, notwithstanding he tries to 


| make it so plain that there is no connection | 
Then, with regard to consul ta- | 
_tions, the Doctor tries to make it appear that | 
we had no difficulty in getting them. True it | 
was that there were two or three noble exam- | 


between them. 


ples of men who allowed humanity to dictate 


| their actions, rather than prejudice or the Me- 


dical Association, and consulted with us; but 


|everybody knows that a case might have oc- | 
curred where it would be impossible for these | : 
gentlemen to be had, and when we would have | sally, a deep meaning inthe myths of the an- | goras, indeed, in the first flush of excitement 


been compelled to give up the case to; some of 


sir, I here make the charge against Dr. Gar- 


nett that he has repeatedly refused to consult 
! with me, and that he said in the hall of the 


Society on the night I was rejected that ‘the 
would consult with no d—d nigger‘’’ and let | 
him deny these facts if he will, and I can bring | 


And, ! 


WASHINGTON, D. C., THURSDAY, MARC 


when [would fet him know. It so happened 
that I was called ont of town to see another 
patient, and was unab’e to return before 3 
o'clock, and when I arrived at the house the | 
father met me at the door and informed me | 
that my services were no longer wanted, as he 
had obtained the services of another doctor. | 
subsequently learned that Dr. Garnett was at- 
tending the case. 

I remain, sir, your obedient servant. 

A. T. Avueusta, M. D. 
Wasuiscrox, March 10, 1870. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
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There is generally, if not, indeed, univer- 


‘cient Grecians. ‘To us who worship that un- | 
known God, in whose honor Athenians had, as | 
‘it were, instinctively erected an altar, those | 
‘fables seem, at first, replete with absurdity. | 
But, upon a close analysis, we usually find in 
each of them, a moral which might serve as an | 


affidavits enough to prove what I say to be | instructive lesson to the most earnest follower | 
true. The Doctor has, with many other writers ‘of the Man of Nazareth. In the light of a 
on this subject, attempted to prove that our | serious investigation, the song of the Sirens | 


object, as well as that of our friends, is to force | 
. e ye se . j 
social equality. Sir, such an opinion as this | 


, could only be formed in a brain already chronic 
| with the fear of negro equality: and, to speak 


for myself, I take this opportunity of stating, 
in language that | hope will not be mistaken, 
that I care for no man’s social equality further 
than he cares for mine; but, having fought in 
the late war to prevent our Government from 


| falling into an oligarchy of the slave power, 


and she having succeeded in putting down that 
rebellion ayairst her authority, I do claim the 


| right to enjoy the privileges of freedom gained 


by that victory, as well as those who fought on 
the other side. 

Sir, whatever may have been Dr. Garnett’s 
professional standing before the war, nearly 
everybody here knows that he left here to en- 
ter the rebel army, and, as I have been in- 
formed, became the medical director of Cene- 
ral Lee's army. 

We then fought on opposite sides, and it can- 
not be expected, when he has returned here 
writhing under the agonies of the ‘‘Lost Cause,”’ 
that we can fight on the same side now. 

The Doctor undertakes to ridicule the bene- 


| fits of medical discussions, and says: ‘‘ If these 
| negro doctors have not been properly instructed 


in the profession they claim to belong, certainly 
Congress has no right to impose apon the Medi- 


| cal Society the onerous and distasteful task of 


remedying such deéfects."’ Sir, in answer to 
this high fling of the Doctor's at the defeets of 
my medical education, | may state that, not- 
withstanding | held a diploma from a college 
with a European charter when I came to Wash- 
ington to enter the army of freedom, I was ex- 
amined by a board of army officers who, at 


| first, refused to examine me on account of color, 


but who were compelled to do so by“n order 
issued by the late Mr. Stanton, then Secretary 
of War, and they passed me as fit to lay a 
claim to belong to the medical profession, an 
ordeal | doubt very much Dr, Garnett had to 
pass through on entering the rebel army ; but 
still 1 feel that 1 may learn something by inter- 
course in a professional capacity with medical 
men, and I believe all medical men act upon a 
similar opinion all over the world, and I have 
no doubt that the Doctor himself, if connected 
with a well-regulated medical society which 


| does not take up all its time in discussing poli- 


tics and the social equality of colored candi- 
dates, might learn something also. 

We do not ask Congress to undertake any 
such task as the Doctor alludes to above, but 
we do ask Congress to take from the Medical 
Society its act of incorporation, because it seeks 
ough it to degrade and ostracise colored 
men in the profession ; and, sir, it is no longer 
a question of * three negro doctors,’’ but color- 
ed men are now entering the learned profes- 
sions all over the country, and some of these 
very men may settle here as we have done, and 


| Inay apply to this very Society, and they with 


their present powers can treat them in the same 
manner as they have treated us; therefore, 
Congress owes it to the colored people that this 


| power should not be retained by any such soci- 


ety. The Doctor says ‘‘in friendly regard for 
and liberality of conduct toward the colored 
race I claim to stand second to no man in this 
District, and whilst I rejoice in the opportunity 
afforded them by the laws of the land to im- 
prove their condition in all the material ele- 
ments of prosperity and civilization, I do not 
hesitate to say that I am unalterably and eter- 
nally opposed to all social commingling of the 
races, but believe that the line of demarcation 
established by the Diety cannot be tvo sharply 
drawn and too faithfully and jealously obser- 
ved.” Now, Mr. Editor, the Doctor certainly 
has a right to be a friend to the colored people; 
as I learn from great numbers of them, that 
when he returned from the rebel army he went 
around and sought their patronage, and _recei- 
ved it with great liberality ; but it is returning 
their frieridship with bad grace by appealing 
to the prejudices of their enemies, and desiring 
to close up all avenues to their children by 
which they may rise in the scale of distinction 
with the children of other men. 

I, for one, have not the slightest objection to 
Dr. Garnett having any opinion in regard to 
social equality, and druwing his lines as tight 
as he may think proper as a private citizen, 


| but when he attempts to carry his private opin- 
| ions into the medical profession, or any other 


aes he steps beyond the mark, and must 
xe arrested ; for the spirit that would exclude 
a colored man from a public society chartered 
by Congress for the benefit of the whole, 
would, in the old government of this District, 
prevent a colored man from practicing his pro- 
fession at all. Now, sir, Dr. Garnett has 
) disturb the memory of the 


y, and I must say the 
case the Doctor has reterred to is fatal to his 
and I cannot see how any profession- 
al man or any man in the common walks of 
life, who will read the Doctor’s statement and 
the letter from Mr. Watson with an unpreju- 
diced, and I will almost say with a prejudiced 
eye, will say that he was justified in taking the 
ease in the manner he did. Mr. Watson states: 


| “The morning of the day before my child died 


Dr. Augusta left my house, saying he would be 
back by noon. Hedid not come until about 
four. My child dying, and in such a great 
agony, about two o’clock I went after you, told 
you how sick she was, and asked you to come 
and do what you could, as I did not intend to 
have Dr. Augusta any longer. You replied 


| that you did not want to interfere, and at last 


consented to do what you could, as a friend of 
my brother and his physician for near twenty 
years. After your arrival you were very par- 
ticular in what you said, saying Dr. Augusta 
and me being colored, your remarks would be 
construed wrongly ; that you thought Dr. A. 
had done all that could be done, as all doctor’s 
lose patients, and you did not intend to criti- 
eise his: treatment.” Now, sir, he knew that I 
was in attendance and had not been discharged, 
for the letter of Mr. Watson states such to be 
the fact ; he knew that I expected to call again, 
and he could not know why I had not 

able to meet my engagement ; and I, therefore, 
ask the Doctor, in all sincerity, by what code 
of ethies, or by what rule of decency, he could 
come in under the circumstances and take the 
case of a brother practitioner, and then justify 
himself that it was the child of the brother of 
an old colored friend of his of twenty years 
standing? I will ask one more question of him. 
Would he have taken a case in a similar man- 
ner from a white ‘gimme sar In conclusion, 
Mr. Editor, I will give the fact’ attending this 
case, and then let the public and the profes- 
sion at large decide as to its merits. 

1 had been attending the child, who was suf- 
fering from typhoid fever, about a week, and 
had -kept ea per advised each day as Sto. 
the progress of the disease. On | in 






















ceases to be an extravagance ; and Elysium it- 
self becomes a type—faint and faulty it may | 
be, but still a type—of the Christian’s Heaven. 

The tale ascribing the birth of Minerva to 
the workings of the brain of Jove has usually 
been regarded as an allegorical picturing of the 
god-like origin and affinity of the human in- 
tellect. But would it be too fanciful to pre-| 
sume, that we also see in this beautifully de- | 
vised superstition, a shadowing forth of that | 
modesty which always characterizes true wis- 
dom? The efforts of a Vulcan are exacted to 
aid the throes of the father of Olymnus; and 
those efforts are at length rewarded, not by 
the production of a puny and helpless infant, 
but of a fully matured goddess, clothed in a 
perfect panoply, and apparently requiring no 
foreign help either to bring about her birth, or 
to assist in her future development. Silently 
sho, upon whose shrines the offerings of sages 
were to be deposited, had rested in the brain of 
her sire-mother, refusing with maiden coyness 
to burst forth into light, life, and beauty. 
But, as the result of this happy parturition, 
Wisddom assume her throne, and compelled the 
adoration of the universe. 

Whatever may be thought of this rendering 
of the myth of Minerva, it is certainly an in- 
disputable fact, that true wisdom is always 
modest in its pretensions, in its labors, and in 
the contemplation of its finished works. Its 
spirit, even in the conception of its sublimest 
undertakings, is ever of the most unassuming 
character. The visionary, indeed, to whom 
the epoch in which he lived accorded the title 
of a sage, may have sought by some happy 
amalgam of mercury and sulphur, to procuce 
a philosopher’s stone, whose touch, like that of 
Midas, might convert into gold everything with 
which it came in contact; or, becoming more 
daring in his aspirations, he may have endeav- 
ored to distil an elixir vite of which the mi- 
nutest drop might be sufficient to transform 
the wrinkles of age into the bloom of immortal 
youth. ‘ The real philosopher, however, never | 
spends his time in seeking to give an embodi- 
ment to such wild vagaries. The edifice which 
he constructs is no Tower of Babel, lifting its 
haughty summit to the clouds, in the vain hope 
of escaping the perishableness ef earth, in or- 
der to repose in the eternity of Heaven. It is | 








pile attests ‘the intellectual power of its foun-— 


be caloulated the eclipses of the sun and moon— 
whose granite bosom contains the archives of 
the ages, of which the yearly progress has been 
marked by successive layers of sand around its 
base. 

In the mystic tie which links together cause 
and effeet—in the labyrinth of association—in 
the maze of countless physical affinities, the 
sage seeks the germs of ideas whose realization 
may tend to benefit the world. It it true that, 
at times, he may catch at chauce discoveries, 
and conceive therefrom glorious things. But, | 
it is ever by the utter abnegation of the prompt- 
ings of an errant fancy, and by a child-like re- 
liance upon the great truths of nature, that he 
obtains glory for himself, and confers blessings 
upon his fellows. Under the influence of such 
a reliance, a discovery which commenced with 
an observation of the bubbling of water in a 
tea-kettle has terminated in the perfection of a 
motive power which drives vessels across the 
ocean, and impels cars laden with freight and 
passengers along the plain. Under its influ- 
ence, too, a natural force which found its 
earliest known development in the pulsation of 
a toad’s limbs beneath a surgical knife, bas 
found its latest in a telegraph that sends tidings 
of joy or sorrow, with lightning-like velocity, 
around the earth, through the frail instrumen- 
tality of an iron wire. Thus always, as in 
these instances, has true wisdom, with be- 
coming modesty, achieved far more than the 
false pretender to its honors—a pretender 
which, with daring infatuation, has attempted 
| all things—from an effort to unveil the pro- 
foundes! secrets of nature’s laboratory to a 
vain endsavor to rob death of its inevitable 


prey. 
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This success, however, in the case of the true 
sage, is never looked upon as the occasion of 
any vain-g!orious boasting. Upon the comple- 
tion of his works—upon the realization ofthese 
ideas which secure to him the meed df immor- 


talit y, that modesty, which is the crowning at- ' 
tribute of wisdom, beams forth more conspicu- | some information; when, where, or how, the 


| ously than ever in his character. The applause | first dollar of the wealth of the country is to 
| with which his triumph has been hailed by his | 


' contemporaries does not trouble his equanimity. | 


The consciousness that he has aided in the pro- | 
gress of humanity—that he has, perhaps, dis- | 


"| covered a means by which the sufferings of | 
| millions will be alleviated—that all coming | proper base for currency as if they were in 


ages will look upon him in the light of a bene- 
factor,—all this does not awaken in his breast 
the slightest feeling of arrogance. A Pytha- | 


H 
| 
' 


produced by the discovery of a great geometri- | 


cal truth, may have rashed in wild disorder 
through the streets, crying out “ Kureka! 
Kureka !'’ But after the first paroxysm of 
joy has passed away, the philosopher makes 
amends for this momentary burst of rapture, 
and seeks to prevent the recurrence of so un- 
‘philosophical an expression of enthusiasm, by 
the imposition of a five years’ silence upon him- 


self and his followers. 


The True Question of the Day— 
No. 1. 


BY E. H. ROGERS. 


There is so much in our literature tending to 
falsify the facts concerning industry, and to 
conceal the principles which should govern it, 
that it is not surprising that great ignorance 
upon such questions pervades the community. 

A personal experience in labor of some 
twenty-five years, preceded by practical mer- 
cantile knowledge, concluding with participa- 
tion in the recent developments of war, of leg- 
islation, and, of reform, prompt the following 
suggestions : 

The discovery of gold in California and Aus- 
tralia was the cause of years of prosperity to 
the shipping interest ; large additions were an- 
nually made to our tonnage. 

The inequalities of the distribution of profits 
were so obvious as to occasion great dissatis- 
faction among workthen, resulting in extensive 
strikes ; these were mostly failures, and for five 
years but little advantage ensued to labor, with 
the exception of more constant employment. 

At the beginning of the sixth year from the 
discovery, it became evident that the drift of 
capital into investments in shipping began to 
influence wages ; the usual rates had been from 
two dollars to two twenty-five per day ; in the 
spring of 1854 a sudden advance to three dol- 
lars took place, with tendencies upward ; these 
prices were maintained for six months, at the 
expiration of which time wages receded to the 
lowest point. 

This abrupt rise attracted much attention at 
the time ; it was partly accounted for by the 
fact that the shipwrights of Maine had full em- | 
ployment at home; it was evident, however, 
to close observers, that this was a superficial 
view. 

The recent discussions? have brought out 
principles, which set3in their true light the oc- 
currences of that period. The inquiring reader | 
will find in the North American Review, for ' 
July, 1867, an exhaustive essay, in which they | 
are fully explained, and the reasons stated why 
labor, under the wages system, does not receive 
a fair share of profits. 

The Renations or Finayce to [npustry | 





rather an uncrumbling Pyramid, whose imassive | stands out in bold relief, as the events of the{ in any one branch of industry ; specialization 


California trade are reviewed. My own im-, 


der—whose top affords a point from which may | pressions, as I saw the great fleet of clippers | ™48S of the unemployed, and has added greatly 


‘ ae 
constructed in five years, almost as by magic, : 


were of wonder at the vast reserves of capital 
which | supposed must exist. The discovery 
of the true state of the case, has been one of 
the most surprising of the experiences of my 
life. 

As I have read Amasa Walker's “Science of 
Wealth,” and Samuel Hooper’s ‘‘Currency or 
Money,” the mystery has been solved to me ; 
p. 162 of the first-named work, has a table re- 
cording the expansion of our currency. Start- 
ing in 1849, on an issue of nine dollars in pa- 
per, to less than two dollars of specie, a greatly 
inflated base to begin with, it rose during the | 
succeeding years, to an issue in 1854, of nearly 
fifteen dollarsof paper to two dollars anda/| 
half of specie! There was no occasion for | 
the awe which I had felt ; those merchants were | 
many of them as poor as | was ; they did need 
in any true sense pay me for my labor. They 





saw that there was almost a certainty of the | tant mission intrusted to him, give to the Cuban 
rapid acquisition of a fortune, if they could | question an entirely fresh interest. 


get one or two ships afloat ; paying for them in | 
paper promises borrowed from the banks, they | 
pocketed the enormous profits of the trade, and | 
in many cases were safely out of the business | 


fifteen dollars and fifty cents of indebtedness. | 
The question presents itself with much in-' 


sibly increase until the last six months of the | 





they carry on their undertakings, as it is in 
their projection. While the one hopes to effect 


suming reliance apon inductions which have 
been guarantied by a time-honored experience. 
The one is a Phaeton, rashly rushing on and 
threatening the solar system with annihilation ; 
the other, an Apollo, guiding the chariot of the 
sun, through day after day, year after year, and 
century after century, without injury to the 
humblest planet. Futility is the reward of the 
one, and success of the other. 


which continues to build until its ocean-dwel- 
ling becomes a wide and blooming island, He 
is no reckless Macedonian, impulsively cutting 
a knot which his ingenuity cannot find means 
to disentangle. He is rather a persevering 


dering Tartar tent for a firmly seated throne, 


and fertile 1s any that the sun ever shone upon. 
The means which he employs for the achieve, 
ment of his designs areincousonance with that 
spirit of modesty which marked their concep, 


laws ; and their employment is justified by a 
sedulous observance of various phenomena— 





and by the success which ix the consequence of 
their adop ‘ Bry 


tion. They are all based upon known natural , uresof the last ten years, augments 


have been traced, each to its respective source, |. 
) purity of motive, I come with some reluctance | 







able result of contraction of the currency, in- 
volving failures, stagnation of trade, lack of 
employment, and destitution; the gaunt face 
of famine, thrusting itself high up in the ranks 


shipping as the first items I have named. 


| a protection tu labor, because it limited the 


before the general crash canie in 1857, when to take into consideration whether the Spaniards 
the circulation had become so unsound that; will be expelled from Cuba or not. The pro- 
the banks had but two dollars in specie, to pay | blem is now almost solved. 

It is well known to everybody that the cause 


terest. Who really paid for that great fleet?! practiced by a nation towards one of its colo- 
I answer unhesitatingly, we working-men who | nies, a cruelty so oppressive as to retard, for 
built them, to a great extent paid for them! | several centuries, the advancement of that, 
First, as I have shown, our wages did not sen- | colony in civilization and progress. satin & Couret te doland A" saa dr aa, 
crisis ; a fair share of the profits did not come | insurrection, which, after having broken out in | 
to us, it went to build up the great fortunes of! a very limited portion of the island, and being 
The dif. rence between these two kinds of | successful merchants ; and by just as much as /| at first undertaken by a few patriots, possesses 
wisdom is «s marked in the manner in which | wag withheld from us, hy that much we paid/ now an army of about sixty thousand soldiers, 
| for the shipping. , dauntless, determined, and pitiless, because 
'  Westill further helped to pay for themin the | they don’t expect any pity from: their unmer- 
its objects through flights of brilliant but er- | increased price of all the articles of common | ciful tyrants. 
ratic genius, the other seeks to secure its! use which were wanted for thei cargoes. 


triumph by a careful procedure—by an unas-| ‘Then followed the disastrots, but unavoid- | trolled by the Spaniards—a great number of 


_ of industry, for from three to five years, close- | 
‘ly connected with the original proceedings, | now discussed so diversely in relation to the 
and just as much a part of the payment for the | Cuban question, viz: : 
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has thrown its influence in the direction of a 
credit currency. I refer to those industrial re- 
formers who urge an entire abandonment of the 
specie hase, proposing a paper currency, found- 
ed ‘‘ upon the wealth of the whole country.” 

I have looked in vain in their writings, for 


be available; for anything that appears to the 
contrary, the word universe might be substi- 
tuted for country, without the slightest inter- 
ference with their scheme ; arable land, build- 
ings or ships in the moon, are as much a 


Massachusetts, if there is not only no provision 
for appropriation, but none intended. 

We are all familiar with the story of the 
farmer, who indorsed the business notes of his 
son to the whole extent of his hard-carned pro- 
perty, and when called upon for payment, re- 
sisted to the last moment the stern grip of the 
law, declaring that he gave his name without the 
slightest intention of sacrificing his farm. 

The fact is, that certain unavoidable and 
constantly recurring contingencies compel, with 
absolute and irresistible power, the occasional 
exchange of a representative, or credit cur- 
rency, for something which has intrinsic value. 

If the parties who find themselves obliged to 
take this course cannot realize readily, and 
without loss, their experience influences the 
whole body of those who hold paper, and in 
extreme instances, the paper becomes valueless, 
as was the case with continental issues. 

If a man wishes to travel abroad he must 
provide a solid foundation in his relations to 
intrinsic value, before-he can ride the first mile 
ina foreign country. All foreign commerce 
proceeds upon the same principles. 

The banking operations which I have alluded 
to require this ultimate reference to coin or 
property. Some of the merchants who bor- 
rowed paper to build with were not successful ; 
their errors, or misfortunes, prevented them 
from standing in the place where all the influ. 
ences coming from our banking and industrial 
systems unite to enrich the fortune ; when pay- 
day came they were obliged to sacrifice in- 
trinsic values to meet their obligations. 

Financtat ano Inpustriau Rerorm Dirrer. 
—It must not be forgotten, that the perfect 
solution of the financial problem may take 
place, and still leave untouched points vital to 
industry. 

The workman may be sure that he will be 
paid promptly, in pure goid fresh from the 
mint, but if the principle which decides the 
amount of his pay rises no higher than is ex- 
pressed in the term competition, his condition 
will not be improved in the slightest de- 
gree. ‘The most abject laborers who may 
be brought across the ocean to compete with 
bim, are precisely those from Europeand Asia, 
always accustomed to payment in specie. 
“Shall the rule of compensation be an equita- 
ble division of the profits of industry ?”’ This 
is the question which is presented to the so- 
called Christian civilization of America. Under 
the wages system, an annual income, barely 
reached by the most favored element of labor, 
is all of it required by the ordinary demands 
of a family. Large numbers are already se- 
verely pressed by the competition of single men, 
and women, and children. The workman of 
the former day, trained in all the branches of 
his calling, has disappeared ; that training was 


nuinber of those who competed for employment 
has enabled capital to draw upon the whole 


to its natural advantages over labor. 

To govern wages by the cost of living ; to 
disregard in practice even this low standard ; 
to increase the cost of living by the imperious 
influences which come from education, govern- 
ment, and religion, and then by stimulated im- 
ihigration to goad to desperation great multi- 
tudes of worthy, patient toilers, already invites 
the wrath of Heaven in the plain indications 
of the times, j 

_—— — — < &-—------— 
Cuba not to be Annexed. 


BY PAUL GERARD. 


The arrival in Washington of General Que- 
sada, commander-in-chief of the forces of the 
Cuban patriots, his recent entertainment by 
President Grant, various officers of the Cabi- 
net, and Senators of the Union, together with 
the very delicate and, at the same time, impor- 


It would be quite needless to trace again 
how the insurrection arose, and its subsequent 
progress ina struggle against the barbarous 
despotism of Spain. Tt would be useless, also, 


of the insurrection was the horrible cruelty 





No one can be unaware of the success of this , 


Scarcely a third part of the island now con- 


plantations burnt or devastated in order to de- 
prive the enemies of resources and to expel 
them once for all—such are the results of the 
Cuban insurrection. : 

We desire to glance briefly at the chief point 


Is Cuba to be annexed to the United States? 








The war re-enacted the same pernicious pro- 





No rashness characterizes him who is justly | gramme, the only palliation heing, that so far pendent? 
entitled a sage. His efforts are marked rather | as the issue of currency hy the government was | 
by a patient toil, like that of the coral insect concerned, it was compelled by the circum- | cians, that we do not, at this moment, perceive | 
i how the matter will definitively stand by and | * 


| stances of the times. 


Will not Cuba, when liberated, remain inde- | 


We must avow, as we are not clever politi- | 


| POPULAR CLAMOR FOR A PAPER CURRENCY.— by, but it seems to us that both reason and in- | 


lt is not strange that the western and south- 


' ern traders call for an extension of our bank- | sent circumstances, and that both recommend 
| ing system to their localities; its redundant to her independence. rei 

Timour, encountering defeat after defeat, yet | issues are the life-blood of speculation, and it 
still struggling on, until he exchanges his wan- | is im the power of the banking interest, to re- , the Cuban patriots to consent to annéxation ; 
produce by those issues, at regular intervals, | it would not be in keeping with the: magnani- 
and his desert sands for an empire as extended | all the injurious conditions of the California mous character of the American people to ac- 
| excitement, without one of its redeeming na- | cept it, Let us examine briefly this question. 


tural features. 
The fiercest hate of a certain interest in 
politics, toward the whole series of public meas- 


of influencea which favor indefinite issnes of 
ypaper; the object being to break down 
‘National debt. oh 
Inasmuch as 1 have full confidence in their 









to the consideration of a 


te 


the volume | a year and a half in order to 


terest teach Cuba what is to be done under pre- 


It would not be praiseworthy on the part of 





What! After Cuba has struggled with a fierce 
energy against its oppressors—after the blood , 
of ite generous sons has flowed fot more than 













two national stains, Lt g spot a 
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-/ sion was occupied with earnest 
favor of a measure to stop outrages in: ue 
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has overcome the Spaniards in numerous en- 
counters, and delivered from oppression the 
greater part of the island—after the insurrec- 
tion has, in its successful career, reached the 
point at which, powerful and decided, it has 
nothing else to do but to make a sudden attack 
upon Havanna in order to be triumphant ; in 
short, at a time when, humiliated, overcome, 
and, moreover, tired out by his own atrocities, 
the Spaniard is about to lie obliged to run away 
on his ships, it is precisely at this moment, fer- 
sooth, that Cuba, renouncing an independence 
so dearly won, should give itself away to the 
United States, impassible spectators during all 
the struggle, and recognizing Cuba as bellige- 
rent only when the triumph is almost secured 
to the Cuban patriots! 


Would not this be an unparalleled folly? 
Has Cuba drawn the maroons eut of the fire 
in order to give them to the United States, and 
preserve only for itsclf the fire-blasts and the 
wounds? 

Gencral Grant’s situation in reference to 
Spain and Cuba was, indeed, a very difficult 
one. By recognizing the right of the Cuban 
patriots as belligerents, he would have given a 
weapon to England for that celebrated ques- 
tion of the “ Alabama claims ;” and, by de- 
claring himself favorable to Spain, he would 
have given the lie to the principles of indepen- 
dence, equity, and progress, of which he is the 
most steady representative. The President’s 
policy was the only one for him to choose, in 
spite of his own sympathies—neutrality and 
temporisation. But, for this very reason, that 
he did not help Cuba in any way, he does not 
intend Cuba to be annexed. ; 

The situation of Cuba is deemed by many 
persons to be similar to that of Hayti. But a 
vast difference exists between the two. 

Ilayti is torn by intestine dissensions which 
are fomented by the ambitious rivalry of its 
own generals. ' e 

Cuba is an island where all the patriots en- 
tertain the same idea, the same aspiration, 
the same hope, viz: to repel the Spaniards and 
achieve their independence. 


In the expression of these views, we intend 
by no means to compare the mild, wise and 
liberal administration of the United States 
with the strict, barbarous and tyrannical'poliey 
of a nation which was of old the cradle of the 
inquisition ; and we reserve the right to en- 
quire, whether it would not be an advantage 
for the Cuban patriots to become American 
citizens;—a question which wefpurpose to ex- 
amine hereafter. But however mildly treated, 
a dependency is still a dependency ; and after 
such a bloody struggle for breaking fetters 
and winning freedom, to forge new chains, 
even though they he gilded chains, and to ab 
dieate freedom would be nothing but nonsense.’ 


We have no need to enquire whether the 
American opinion is favorable to annexation 
or not. Opinions are divided here as well as 
in Cuba, where a few show themselves favor- 
able to that measure. 

Sustaining intimate relations with a great 
number of young Cuban gentlemen, we can 
aflirm that their feelings are entirely and em- 
phatically hostile to annexation; and their 
opinions seem to be shared by the majority of 
the patriot islanders, 

‘‘Tt is true,” said one of them to me, “it is 
true that at the very beginning of the struggle, 
when the insurrection was yet powerless and 
easy to be overwhelmed by the Spariards, we 
had thought of such a thing, if the United 
States would have helped us to expel our op- 
pressors ; but now, this thought is far from our 
minds.” 

We have heard of its being reproached to 
the Cubans that they have, in their turn, acted 
with barbarity towards the Spaniards, killing 
prisoners without mercy, and destroying a great 
number of. plantations. 

It is well known, however, to what side the 
balance would incline, if the atrocities of the 
two parties were put in the opposing scales, 

Moreover, the Spaniards have committed 
and, commit every day, their cruelties without 
necessity ; they act in the name of despotism 


; and of barbarity. 


The Cubans are constrained by events to 
make use of a savage energy in order to put an 
end to the struggle; they act against oppres- 
sors in the name of independence and liberty. 

It is said, too, that Cuba is too weak and 
too poor to preserve its autonomy. r 

We remember to have heard of a French 
general commanding at Metz, (we think that 
was the name of the place, ) who was surrounded 
by superior forces. His provisions and emu- 
nitions of war were almost exhausted, the gar- 
rison was feeble and worn out, when a depute. . 
tion of officers, civic and military, waited upon 
him in order to urge the surrender of a place. 
too weak for resistance. ; 

‘No place is too weak where may be foung . 


Metz did resist, and the enemy was obliged 
to retire. 

The Cubans have already shown what energy 
and courage they possess. The words of the 
French general will be their motto; they will 
prefer a poor independence to a rich servitude, ~ 
and our hope is to hear of them being trium- 
phant and free, as they are worthy of being. 

New York, March 14, 1870, 
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Present Help in Time of Need. 4 
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Protection is what our poor brethren in the 
South demand. The t is their time of 
need. If protection is not speedily 
many a precious life will be cut off, and many 
a fireside will he made desolate forever. 

Throughout the South murders are daily, al- 
most hourly, committed. A sickening 
constantly re and never 


: is. ’ : 
' by letters and telegrams which reach w ashing- 
ton from every quarter of the Sogth, 


Nowonder that many Senators are convinced 
that something must immediately be done to 
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As we go to press, wo earoesily call your at- 
tention to the letter, which is to be fonad in 
another co'umn, addressed by the National 
Executive Committee of Colored Men to Mr. 
Joun Mauoney. 

If time allowed. we wou'd pen a long appeal 
to you upon the matter of which it tre&ts ; but, 
at this late moment, we can only express, in a 
few words, our hearty indorsement of the sen- 
timents contained in that communication, as we 
feel, in our inmost convictions, that it should 
have the indorsement of every true-micded col- 
ored man throughout the couatry. 

Butiren, read that letter well; ponder it 
earnesily, we entreat you ; acd let your politi- 
cal action, in the first instance of its exercise, 
be in accordance with its suggestions. Think, 
what a burning and lasting disgrace it would 
be, to have a friend so long-tried and so true as 
Gaones W. Juuian ungratefully deserted by 
culored men, as soon as they come into the en- 
joymevt of those rights for the possession of 
which, by tiem; le bas so long and zeulously 
battled. “ 

But, in this crisis of our history, we will per- 
mit ourselves to expect nothing cof you, than 
that you will perform your duty as urged upon 
you by tie National Executive Commitee. In 
thiv expectation, do nut let us—we pray you— 
be deceived. 


rs 





Ss 
General James A. Ekin. 
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The name at the heed of this article is that 
of an officer of the United States army whom 
to know is te love. He has been on duty in 
this city through all the great war, now hap- 
pily over; throuch bis hands have passed tens 
of millions of dollars; claims of every kind 
and magnituds have been before him; the in- 
terests and rights of thousands of persons have 
been involved in his decisions. Yet we believe 
that he has not this day au enemy in the world. 

The secret of all this is that General Exin 
is @ hearty, practical Christian. Hedoes unto 
others es he would have them do unto him. 
We now have to write with great regret, that 
this estithabic «fiver and gentieman is ander 
orders to }eave us about April lst for Austin, 
ia Texas, were heisto be on duty. It is truly 
@ great loss to this commenity, but think how 
great 2 gain it will be to The colored 
man wiil ever find in bim atrue friend. He 
will be-fuund iu Texas on the eide of justice, 
truth aud the right; and all the interests of 
education, religion, good morals. and whatso- 
ever makes men better as citizens, husbands, or 
fathers, will isd in hima helper. He carries 
with him semethiog mightier than the sword— 
the example of 2 spoticss life and a godly walk 
and conversation. 

Witha personal kuowiedge of how honor- 
ably and coneciénciou:!y Geseral Exry has 
always performed Lis duties in cases which in- 
volved tbe righis of colord claimants for ser- 
vices rendercd ito the Governmest, and with 
the reasonalie aj matter 
who might be bis succcestr here, we could not 
well hope to Lave sim!arclaims so sympathis 
ingly considered, a sub-committee of the Na- 
tional Executire Comwmitice of Colored Men 
have striven with others to tave bim retained 
at his post of duty: Bot God kas 
ordered otherwice ; and, with a prayerful faith, 
that out of apparentevil Iie aiwaye bringeth 
good, webidour worthy and irusted friend 
furewell, iu cordiclly commend ng him to our 
b ethren in the Scuntiwest as one who, how- 
ever tried, bas always been found true. 

Jos Patxiixo of every description done with 
prompiness, aud in the best style of the art, at 
the New Era Sieam Printing Esiablishment. 
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We learn from the London Daily News of 
March 2), tbat, by command of the Queen, a 
levee was held on the day before, at St. James’ 

eat by his Beyal Highness the Prince of 
ales, ¢n behalf of hicr Majesty, and that pre 
sentations on that occasion were, by tue Queen's 
pleasure, considered us equivalent to presenta- 
tions to royalty itse'f. Among the presenta- 
tions (abont one burdr-dand twenty innumber) 
we notice ihut of ‘‘ Maj. T. Mozeis Cazsrep, 
Aide-de-Camp to his Excellency tho President 
of Liberia, by the Secretary of State for For- 
eigo Affuirs.”’ 

Mujor Cugster isa native of this country, 
having boen burn at Iarrisburg, Pa., and will, 
perhaps, be remembered by our readers as the 
war correspondent of the Philadelphia Press, 
who was forced to castigate a paroled Confede- 
rate officer at Richuond, Va., shortly after the 
fallof thas city. The rebel gentleman took 
offease at the black gentleman’s presumption 
in occupying the Speaker's desk in the House 
of Delegates, for the purpose of writing a let- 
¢2r; aad nothing would satisfy him but to take 
& thrashing from the offending party, also. 
This the black gentieman graciously accorded, 
@ Union army officer standing by to see fair 
Play. 

May prosperity contiane to attend the Major. 


Fa ________d 
The reesipts of Internal Revenue for the 
bngares re 3 March 2l+¢ were as follows, vis: 
Marsh 15th, $156,005.63 ; March 16th, 8249, 
622.37; Marchi 17th, $358,969 157; March 18th, | 
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Virginia’s Lllustration. 


While the fate of Georgia hangs in the Con- 
gressional balance, and even Republican Sene- 
tors and Representatives of undoubted loyalty | 


| are disposed to treat her with what to others 


seems undeserved leniency, reconstructed Vir- 
ginia bastens to furnish an apt illustration as 
to why the most rigid conditions should be im- 
posed upon the expectant State. Her own 
conduct, as soon as she is formally rehabilitated, 
points another moral for Esop's well-known 
fable of the Hawk in the Dove-cote, and indi- 
cates clearly what a too-confiding Congress 
may expect likewise from Georgia as soon as 
the Jatter has in her tarn been invested with 
her former powers as a member of the 
Union. Let us briefly review the facts in the 
case of Virginia, if it only be to see how ad-, 
mirably political perfidy may be managed so | 
as to appear one of the fine arts. 

Within the past year, that State presented 
itself, pleading piteously for admission to r 
presentation in Congress. 


It offered an ap- 
parently unexceptionable constitation as the 
proof of its penitence for past misdeeds; and 
on the strength of that, its prayer was granted 
upon certain conditions. 
that this fair-seeming Constitution concealed a 
very respectable ‘sic semper tyrannis” in the 


| 22d section of its 5th article, which reads as 


fullows: “The manner of conducting and mak- 


| ing returns of election, of determining contest- 


ed elections, and filling vacancies in office in 
cases not specially provided for by this consti- 
tution, shall be prescribed by law: and the 
General Assembly may declare the cases in 
which any office shall be deemed vacant, where 
no provision is made for the purpose in this 
Constitution.” Truly this is a softl¥-worded 
section ; and the skill with which Virginia's 
well known motto is concealed beneath its in- 
nocent verbiage speaks volumes forthe State. 
craft of the Constitutional Convention, and 
for the ability with which it performed its 
part in what now appears to be a remarkably 
well-arranged programme. 


bly has comported itself in its share of the 
matter. As no provision is made in the Con- 
stitution from which we have just quoted for 


struction acts of Congress, the Genera] Assem- 
bly bas clearly a warrant in the section cited 
above for declaring such offices vacant. Now, 
the municipal officers of the different cities in 
Virginia being appointed under the reconstruc 


this warrant. Accordingly, the General As- 
sembly has passed an enabling act, which au- 


point all municipal officers, except judges and 


cers may continue in office until their succes- 


sions, and no longer. 
act, no one accustomed to the reading of 


General Assembly. Nor will any one question 
the alacrity and zeal of Governor Waker in 


grand drama of getting rid of the hated minions 
of a hated Congress. His appoiatments of 
Councilmen have been promptly made; and 
even those Councilmen are deserving of com- 
mendation, because, although theirs was an 
enforced duty, they have evidently performed 
it with the greatest cheerfulness. 

Thus, it will be seen, that the first four acts 
of this drama went on swimmingly. But, in 
the fifth act, the plot has thickened and become 
more tragic. In the city of Richmond, the 
councilmen named under the enabling act, ap- 
pointed the constitutional Mayor Ex.ison in- 


stead of the reconstructional one, Mayor Ca- | 


uoon. This latter personage holds on to his 
office in a most unconstitutional way ; and the 
s¢ quence has been, that he and his police were 
besieged in his «ficial quarters by the police 
ef his constitutional successor, until General 
Cansy most uuwarrantably interfered in the 
interests of keeping the public peace. As 
might have been expected, the result of this 
bes been to compel Mayor Ex.ison’s police to 
kiil one negro and wound severa) others, and 
to prompt a retaliation resulting in the death 
of one of these policemen. This same police, 
too, hes, according to the telegraphic acceunts, 
gobbled up pr«tty much all of the opposite 
force, but yet Mayor Canoon holds on, and 
has in his persistency served a notice of injunc- 
tion upon the city council and its appointees. 
The motion w'l be argued before Judge Ux- 
perwoop, of tle United States District Court, 
and it will then be decided whether the recun- 
struction acts «! Congress can be permitted to 
override an enabling act based upon the con- 
stitution of the State of Virginia. 

Such is Virginia’s illustration as to the ue- 
cessity Of imposing stringent conditions upon 
recoustructed States. In view of it, what will 
Congress say to Georgia? 
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Proscription. 


aie 

If a.colored child is maltreated, its pareuats 
or guardians have the right, in every State of 
this Union at present, of, at least scehing a 
remedy in the courts. Butif the mind of the 


cbild is poison: d with the knowledge of being | 


proscribed—if itis made to hate a church be- 
cause it is driven away from its altar toits gal- 
lery, and if its love of music is repressed or ex- 
tinguished because it must lose sight of the 
music in a miserable self-consciousness of be- 
ing hated by a majority of the audience even 
more than the music is loved, there is no re- 
Gress. When we ask for redress, we are told, 
that the progress already attained is so wonder- 
ful and unexpected that we ought to be content 
with what we have, or at least be cautious how 
we endanger the future by asking too much ; 
aud some colored people are silly euough to 
echo these platitudes of prejudice. 


We have gained nothing that we have not 
earned. Military necessity was the parent of 
our freedom, and anti-slavery philanthropy was 
simply a neme in which the deed was christen- 
ed. And after wecontributed our part towards 
the victory which could not have been won 
without us—efter we deserted Southern fields 
and thus stopped the food of the Confederate 
soldiery, and joined the Northern ranks to 
swell the number of their recruits, greater bat- 
tles still had to be fought through the last 
ditches of the 13th, 14th and 15th amend- 
ments. 

And still it is w fact, that throughout the 
South proscription stares us in the face. We 
should not object, if qualifications for gentec] 
gatherings were rigidly confined to a circle of 
genteel appearances, so that a vulgar negro 
should fare the same as a vulgar white person. 
We should yield, in fact, toarule of greater 
stringency against the negro because, in the 
circumstances, a negro who appreciates the 
situation is able to be twice as much of a gen- 
tleman as a white man. 

Bat arbitrarily to cuta human being of any 
race, Color or condition, off from the ennobling 
influences of Shakespeare's plays, Beethoven's 
music, Ruben’s pictures, and the songs of all 
the masters, ig an outrage that ought not to be 
tolerated for an hour. 

It cannot be proved that negroes act un- 





$224,173.76; Merch 19th, $368,822.81; March 
Let, $637,566.13. Total, $1,990,163,77. 


| polities, but in the cooler hours, when men sit 


tal 
‘son, rather than in the teilight of expediency ; | 


, i what they do, so long as they do not do as the 
But now it appears, | ‘ = 


Let us see now how wel! the General Assein- } 


vacating offices held by virtue of the recon- | 


tion acts, are, of course, within the purview of | 
thorizes the Governor to appoint Councilmen | 
for each city, and requires the Council to ap- | 


officers of the court ; and further, this enabling | 
act declares that the mayor and other city offi- | 


sors are appointed in pursuance with its provi- | 
Surely, in view of this, 


statutes will withhold his approval from the | 


carrying out the role assigned to him in this | 
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ling to pay their way: a supercilious prejudice 
never asks the question. There are no physi- 
cal or moral objections, save such as have been 
bred by slavery and the ideas created by its 
degrading influences upon its victims. For, 
to creat natural imitative powers, the negroes 
lave added the softer touch of 9 sweeter hu- 
manity, and a gredter understanding of sani- 
tary conditions than any classes, except the 
vert first in the country ; so that a real gentle- 
man takes less exceptions to a colored man in 
avy waik of life than @ parvenu 

Where, then, is the secret of this opposition 
to our culture io the form in which it is offered 
to other men? 

It is in the mere customs of society. Leta 
few of our leading men dare the dangers of a 
sociul mingling of the races, not merely in the 
beat of an election contest, when true manli- 
ness is discounted in advance in the market of 


dewn te think ot friends, and when they are 
te ty count their friends in the light of rea 


let them. in short, be 4s true to themselves as 
| negro-liaters will be false to them, no matter 


'negro-hater wishes, and it will nut be long be- 
fore America will be like Europe in regurd to 
proscription on account of color | 

No man need be afraid now, since the Chief 
Mavistrate of the nation receives all alike at 
his levees—since, in fact, the chief men of 
Washington society invite colored men to their 
receptions. 

Chose in the South who steer clear of the ne- 


amount at their command, they confidently 
laid the foundation of a new structure 160 feet 
in length by 44 feet in width. ‘heir labors 
have been rewarded in their being enabled now 
to show, as the result of their energy, a build- 
ing sufficiently advanced towards completion to 
accommodate their students. male and female, 
about ninety-two in number. In order to do 
this much, they bave contracted a debt of 
$6,000 ; and, to complete and furnish the en- 


quire from $35,000 to $45,000. 

In order to carry on their educational work? 
they have had to make appeals for assistance, 
which have been to some extent responded to 
both by members of their own denomination 
and other parties, among the latter of whom 
may be wentioned the executors of the late 
Rev. Cuartes Avery, the Society tor the pro- 


| motion of Collegiate and Theological Education 


at the West, and the American Unitarian As 
sociation. The last mentioned Society has not 
only contributed to the support of indigent 
students, but has also secured the services of 
the professors of Antioch College, distant 
seven miles, in delivering scientific lectures at 
Wilverforce University oa Taesdaysand Thurs- 
days of every week. 


it is the design of the trustees to make Wil- | 


herforce University complete in ail the ordi- 
nary faculties. Those of literature and the 
ology have already been established, as was also 
that of medicine, since discontinued for want 





gro are already well known by the Southerner 
hy the negi ! 
because he will be able to do so. 

th the in the 
way of humanity in getting all it craves for in 
church, or State, or parlor, does so at his po- 


ning whe, for hour, stands 


litical peril. 
oved man, by his refusal, timidity, or secret 
connivance, the means and agencies of educa 
| tion enjoyed by himself, is both untrue and 
short-sighted ; and in politics, he will also be 


short-lived. 





Wilberforce University. 


| During the past week quite a number of peti- 
‘tions trom different States, praying that a do- 
nation of $56,000 out of the appropriation for 
the education of the freedmen should be made 
to Wilberforce University, have been presented 
inv We are gratified at this move- 
ment, because the institution songht to be thus 
benefitted js the only one of a collegiate grade 
in the United States founded and owned by col- 
ored men; and we propose now to give a brief 
sketeh of its history and purposes, in order to 
show that it is deserving of such a yratuity. 


gTess. 


rebellion, fomented in the hope of perpetua- 
tiag the enslavement of the African race in this 
country. Although designed for the special 
training of colored youth, it is prohibited by 
its charter from making any distinctions on 
account of race or color among its trustees, its 
instructors, or its students. The present fa- 
‘culty consists of five persons, three of whom 
| are colored and two white. It is located three 
' and a half miles east of Xenia, Greene county, 
Ohio, and is under the management of gentle- 

men, a greater portion of whom are members 
of the African Methodist Episcopal Church. 
The first establishment of Wilberforce Uni- 

versity, however, is due to another body of 
Christians. In 1553, some of the ministers and 
members of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
saw and felt the necessity of a more liberal 
and concentrated effort to improve the condi- 
| tion @f the colored people in Ohio and other 
States, and to furnish the facilities of education 
to them. Deeming that colored men must be, 
for the most part, the educators and elevators 
of their own race in this and other lands, they 
conceived the idea of an institution in which 
persons of that class might be thoroughly 
| trained for professional teaching, or for any 
other position or pursuit in life to which God, 
in His providence, might call them. 

At the session of the Cincinnati Conterence 
in 1855, this movement culminated in the ap- 
pointment of the Rev. Joun F. Wricnt as 
Generali Agent, to take the incipient steps for 
esiablishing such a college. This gentleman, 
and others associated with him by the Confer- 
ence, delayed not to enter into negotiations for 
the purchase of the Tawawa Springs property, 
which had been previously fitted up as a fashion- 
able watering-place at a cost of about $50,000. 
This property consisted of fifty-two acres of 
land in a rural, beautiful and healthy region ; 
aud upon it, there had been erected a large 
edifice with numerous apartments well adapted 
to the purposes of recitation-rooms, chapel, 
boarding-hali and other collegiate appurte- 
nauces. In addition to this priucipal building, 
there were @ number of cottages upon the place 
well suited to the use of private families. 

Mr. Wrigat and bis associates were fortu- 
uate enough to find abvut half a dozen wealthy 
and philanthropic gentlemen to second them 





was concluded for 312,500, one-quarter of which 
was to be paid down, and the balance in one 
| and two years. 

in the following August, application was 
duly made for incorporation under the general 
law of the State of Ohio; and, every legal re- 
quisition having been complied with, the insti- 
tution was organized and constituted a body- 
corporate under the name of “ the Wilberforce 
| University.’ It was kept in successful Opera- 
| tion from October, 1856, until June, 1862, at 
which time--as it was supported mainly by 
Southern slave-holders who sent their children 








The man who denies to the col. | 


| 
{ 

| Wilberforce University originated in the | 
| summer of 1863, during the heat of the great | 
} 


in their efforts ; and in May, 1556, the purchase | 


of means te carry iton, Itis hoped, however 


who will very soon desert them, permit the restoration of that faculty, and the | 
_ addition of others in the departments of science 


and law. 
Thus far, the several courses of instruction 


tion, as showing the laudable spirit of its Board 
of Trustees, 
anticipated missionary effort in Hayti, particu- 
lar attention is paid to the study of French: 


teachers for labor among the freedmen, normal 
day and Sunday schools have heen instituted. 

Now, with such a history in the past, and 
with such promise of future nsefulness, Wilber- 
force University has, certainly, powerful claims 
upon the public favor. We are glad to learn 
that the Legislature of Ohio, having made an 
‘actual and thorough examination of those 


lations, has, by joint resolution, requested 
the Senators and Representatives of that State 
in Congress to use their influence in order to 
obtain the appropriation asked tor; and we 
trust that Congress will take into favorable 
consideration an institution so deserving. 





Town Organizations. 


_ At the last celebration of Forefathers’ Day 
by the New England Society of this city, Judge 
Potanp, of Vermont, spoke so felicitously 
upon the topic which furnishes « caption for 
this article, that we have no hesitancy in re- 
producing that portion of his speech at this 
time. His remarks were as follows : 

‘‘ But, sir, there is a New England institution 
about which I want to say a word before I sit 
down; and that is the New England Town 
Meeting. All New England people know what 
it is, but very few of them perhaps have ever 
thought of the great influence and effect it has 
had upon the character of our people. A very 
large share of municipal government in New 
England is carried on by the town organiza- 
tions. The support of schools, the building 
and maintaining the public roads and bridges, 
the support of paupers, and many other mat- 
ters are exclusively in their jurisdiction. 
imposition of taxes, and expenditure of all 
moneys for all these purposes, and the election 
of all officers for the performance of these du- 
ties are by towns. In respect to all these mat- 
ters each town is wholly independent—a little 
republic in iteelf. The consideration of these 
questions involves matters of public finance, 
and administrative policy, a8 important per- 
haps in principle as those effecting larger com- 
munities. ‘ 
for the consideration and determination of these 
subjects. In this way the attention of every 
man is drawn to the consideration of public 
affairs, and to a greater or less extent he be- 
comes familiar with the principles involved in 
the administration of the larger departments 
of the Government. ‘he difference between 
the two is rather one of degree than of kind. 
But, what is perhaps an equally important 
effect of this species of local government, it 
teaches every man that he is a part of the Gov- 
eroment ; it impresses him with the proper 
ideas of his responsibility as a citizen, and with 
u knowledge that it behooves him to make him- 
self acquainted with the history and principles 
of the Government, that he may properly per- 
form his duty.”’ 

This is our text, and the logic contained in it 
is so complete and convincing as to leave but 
little, if any, necessity for a lengthy disserta- 
tion upon our part. But we wish to make just 
here a practical application of the lessons of 
wisdom which we have quoted. For, we re- 
cognize fully the beneficent use of town organi- 
| zations as educating influences ; and we hearti- 
‘ly concur in the opinion of Judge Po.anp, 
| that “the sound and self-reliant judgment of 
| the people of New England in public matters 
is largely due to the experience and training 
given them by these town meetings.” 

Still more, we confidently believe that the 
attempt at secession would never have been 
made, if the people of the States recently in re- 
volt had been subjected to the same kind of 
schooling in this regard as that by which their 
fellow-citizens of the more northern States 
have, in general, been so greatly benefitted. 
And further, we believe that, if such a school- 
ing had been universal in this country, the sys- 
tem of jslavery, instead of having heen swept 
away by a deluge of blood, would have long 
since been peaceably abolished ; for we are sat- 








there to be educated—the war eut off the 


| greater portion of its patronage, and compelled 
| @ suspension of its operations. The institu- | 


| tion was then laboring under an indebtedness 


‘of £10,000; and for this sum the trustees | 


| offered to sell out all their right, title and in- 
| terest to the African Methodist Episcopal 
Church, whose co-operation in this enterprise 
had been requested and declined as varly as 
1856. ‘This offer was accepted, and thus the 
| present WiLberrorce University came into 
| being. 
| The credit of this result is largely due to the 
| Right Reverend Dayist A. Parner, one of the 
| Bishops of the African Methodist Episcopal 
, Church, who had favored co-operation with the 
| white Methodists, and who has ever since been 
| an untiring worker in behalf of this edueation- 
al enterprise. From the date of its present or- 
ganization, he bas been its able and revered 
President, and in its interests, he is now upon 
a visit to this city. Through his efforts main. 
ly, in the course of the two following years, 
the new proprietors were enabled to redneed 
their indebtedness to $3,000, having received 
aid from their white friends only to the extent 
of $260. 

The gratifying success thus far attendant 
upon the establishment of this unique insti- 
tution, was destined to encounter quite a seri- 
ous check. On the 14th day of April, 1865, a 
day sadly amemorable in the annals of our 
country as that of President Lincoin’s assas- 
siration, the college edifice fell a prey, as is 
generally supposed, to incendiarism, but the 
ardor of the friends of Wilberforce was quick- 
ened rather than diminished by this misfortune, 





gentlemanly beyond ¢ nor: is it charged. 
V@ have never heard that negroes are not wil- 
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The amount of insurance upon the burnt build- 


hd 






isfied that its ignorance and unthrift—to say 
nothing of its anti-republicanism—would not 
, have been able to stand their ground for any 
| protracted period before the sifting discussions 
to which it would have then been inevitably 
subjected. 

It is, therefore, in our opinion, an omen of 
good for the republic that this institution of 
New England origin and growth has been en- 
grafted to a greater or less extent in the con- 
stitutions of the reconstructed States. And, 
whatever may have'been the mutives that led 
to the project of a territorial form of govern- 
ment for this District, the efforts in its behalf 
have been productive, at least, of one beneficial 
result. They have brought about the sugges- 
tion of @ plan for dividing the suburban and 
rural portions of the District into townships ; 
and whether Congress decide to make trial or 
not of the territorial project, we trust that the 
township plan may become a reality, and that 
our disfranchised co-inhabitants.may thus have 
the privilege of making choice of their own 
clerks, supervisors, school directors, and what- 
ever other officers their exigencies, in their self- 
government, may require. 


Senv on Your Mowzy.—We receive a great 
meny letters, saying that several subscribers 
have been obtained, and requesting us to for- 
ward the papers, and they will remit as s00n as 
certain number of subscribers are procured. 
We keep no book of account with subscribers, 
aid cannot send any paper until the money is 
received. Our friends should send the names, 
with the money, just as fast as they are ob- 
tained, to prevent dissatisfactiqn on the part of 





tire building on the plan proposed, they will re- | 


are full and thorough ; and two features in- | 
cluded in them are deserving of special men- | 


These are—tirst, that in view of | 


and secondly, that, with the design, of training | 


claims through its Committee on Federal Re- | 


The | 


Every town meeting is a Congress | 





We take pleasure iu presenting to our readers 
the maiden speech of the Hon. Hiram R. Re- 
vels. of Mississippi, delivered in the Senate of 
the United States, last Wednesday, during the 
debat upon the bill for the admission of 
. Georgia to representation in Congress : and we 
doubt not that they will concur with us in the 
opinion, that our first colored Senator acquit- 
ted himseif in a manner emixently satisfactory 
to all true lovers of just government and of 
equal manhood. 

Mr. Revels spoke as iollows : 

Mr. Presipent: I rise at this particular 
junctare in the discussion of the Georgia bill 
With feelings which, perhaps, never before en- 
tered into the exy 
this body. 1 rise, too, with misgivings as to 
the propricty of lifting my voice at this early 
period after my admission into the Senate. 
Perhaps it were wiser for me, so inexperienced 
in the details of Senatorial.duties, to remain a 
passive listener in the progress of this debate ; 


but when I remember that my term is short, | 


and that the issues with which this bill is 
, fraught are momentous in their present and fu- 
ture inflnence upon the well-being of my race, 
I would seem indifferent to the importance of 
the hour, and recreant to the high trust im- 
posed upon me, if I hesitated to lend my voice 
on behalf of the loyal peopie of the South. I 
therefore waive all thoughts as to the propriety 
of entering into this discussion, breaking 
through a generally understood etiquette of 
this body, when questions arise which bear 
upon the safety and protection of the loyal 
white and colored population of those States 


lately in rebellion. i cannot allow any thought | 


a8 to mere propriety to enter into my conside- 
‘ration of duty. The responsibilities of being 
the exponent of such a constituency as | have 


| the honor to represent, ure fully appreciated by | 
who knows the veason of the distinction, and | that the institution will be aided sufficiently to , 


ime. 1 bear about me daily the keenest sense 


of their weight, and that feeling prompts me 


tion from the strong arm of the Covernment 


ticularly of the great State of Georgia. 


1 am well aware, sir, that the idea is abroad | 


that un antagonism exists between the whites 
j and blacks; that that race which the nation 
| raised from the degradation of slavery, and en- 
| dowed with the fall and unqualified rights and 
| privileges of citizenship, are int -t upon power 
|at whatever price it may be ined. It has 
| been the well-considered purpose and aim of a 


| lass, not cunfined to the South, to spread this | 


| charge broadcast over the land, and their ef- 
| forts are as vigorous to-day to educate the peo- 

ple of this nation into that belief as they were 

at the elpse of the war. It was not uncommon 
| to find this same class, even during the rebel- 
| lion, prognosticating a servile war. It may 

have been that “the wish was father to the 
thought ;"" and, sir, as the recognized repre- 
sentative of my down-trodden people, 1 deny 
the charge and hurl it back into the teeth of 
those who make it, and who. I believe, have 
not a true and conscientions desire to further 
the interests of the whole South. Certainly no 
one possessing any personal knowledge of the 
_ colored population of my own or other States 
need be reminded of the noble conduct of that 
_ people during the most trying circumstances in 
| the history of the late war, when they were be- 

yond the protection of the Federal forces. 
While the Confederate ariny pressed into its 

tanks every white male capable of bearing 
| arms, the mothers, wives, daughters, and sis- 
| ters of the Southern soldiers were left defense- 
| less, and in the power of the blacks, upon whom 
| chains of slavery were still riveted, and to bind 
| those chains the closer was the real issue for 
which so much life and property was sacrificed. 
| And now, sir, I ask, how did ‘that race sect ? 

Did they in those days of Confederate weak- 

ness and impotency evince the malignity of 


| which we hear so much ? Granting, for the | 


sake of argument, that they were ignorant and 
| besotted, which I do not bélieve, yet, with all 
their Supposed ignorance and cruelty, they, in 
| their way, understood as fully as you or I the 
awful import of the contest, They knew if the 
yallant corps of Federal national soldiers were 
beaten back, and their flag trailed in the dust. 
that it was the presage of stil! heavier hond- 
age. They longed, too, as their fathers did 
betore them, for the advent of that epoch over 
which was shed the hallowed light of inspira- 
tion itself. They desired, too, with their 
fathers, to welcome the foot of the stranger 
shod with the peaceful preparation of good 
news. Weary years of bondage had told their 
tale of sorrow to the Court of Heaven. In the 
councils of the Great Father of all they knew 
the adjudication of their case; albeit elayec 
for years, in which patient suffering had nearly 
exhausted itself, would in the end bring to them 
the boon for which they sighed—God’s most 
blessed gift to His creatures—the inestimable 
boon of liberty. They waited, and they waited 
patiently. In the absence of their masters they 
protected the virtue and chastity of defenseless 
women. Think, sir, for a moment what the 
condition of this land would be to-day if the 
slave population had risen in servile insurrec- 
tion against those who, month by month, were 
fighting to perpetuate that institution which 
brought to them all the evils of which they 
complained. Where would have heen the se- 
curity for property, female chastity, and child. 
hood’s innocence? The bloody counterpart of 
such a story of cruelty and wrong would have 
been paralleled only in those chapters of Jew- 
ish history as recorded by Josephus, or in the 
still later atrocities of that Reign of Terror 
which sent the unfortunate Louis XVI and 
Marie Autoinette to the scaffold, Nay, the 
= that — of cold blooded butchery 
would have vut-Heroded the most di ic 
or teed he most diabolical acts 
Mr. Presidert, | maintain that the past re- 
cord of my race is a true index of the feelings 
which today animate them. They bear to- 
ward their former masters no “revengeful 
thoughis, no hatreds, no animosities. They 
aim not to elevate themselves by sacrificing one 
single interest of their white fellow-citizens. 
They ask but the rights which are theirs by 
God's universal law, and which are the natural 
outgrowth, the logical sequence of the condi- 
tion in which the legislative enactments of 
this nation have placed them. They appeal to 
you and to me to see that they receive that 
protection which alone will enable them to pur- 
sue their daily avocations with success, and 
enjoy the liberties of citizenship on the same 
footing with their white neighbors and friends 
I do not desire simply to defend my own race 
from unjust and unmerited charges, but I also 
desire to place upon record an expression of m 
full and entire confidence in the integrit of 
purpose with which I believe the President 
Congress and the Republican party will meet 
these questions, so prolific of weal or woe, not 
only to my own people, but to the whole South 
lhey have been, so far as I can read the history 
of the times, intluenced by no Spirit of etty 
tyranny. The poet has well said that oe 


a “Itis excellent 
lo have a giant's strength ; 
To use it like a giant.” 


And how have they used that wer | 
in them by the piss ? In acts by costly al 
oppression toward those who sought to rend in 
twain this goodly fabric of our fathers the 
priceless heritage of so much hardship and en- 
durance in revolutionary times? Let the re. 
construction enactments answer the interroga- 
tion. No poor words of mine are needed to 
defend the wise and beneficent legislation 
which has been extended alike to white and 
colored citizens. The Republican party is not 
inflamed, as some would fain have the count 
believe, against the white population of the 
South. Its borders are wide enough for all 
truly loyal men to find within them peace and 
repose from the din and discord of angry fac- 
tion. And be that loyal man white or black, 
that great party of our Republic will, if con- 
sistent with the record it has already made for 
posterity, throw arouod him the same im 
tial security in his pursuit of liberty and hap- 
piness. If a certain class at the South had 
accepted in good faith the benevolent overtures, 
which were offeredto them with no niggard 
hand, to-day would not find our land still har- 
assed with feuds and contentions. 

I remarked, Mr. President, that 1 rose to 
plead for protection for the defenseless race 
who now send their delegation to the seat of 
government to sue for that which this 88 
alone can secure to them. And here let me 
say further that the people of the North owe 
to the colored race a deep obligation, which it 
is no easy matter to ful the Federal 
armies were thinned by death and dissater, 
ard somber clouds he length. 

| of forkign interf 
ys of dafest, 


bat it is tyrannous 








breadth of the Republic. 
Jfeguant with the ramon 


om 


now to lift my voice, for the first time, in this | 
| council chamber of the nation ; and. sir, I stand | 
two-day, on this floor, to appeal for the protec- | 


for the loyal children, irrespective of color or | 
race, who are of the Southern States, and par- | 





| from what source did our nation, in its seemivg 
| death-throes, gain additional and new-found 
‘power? It was the sable sons of the South 
that valiantly rushed to the rescue, and but for 
, their intrepidity and ardent daring many 
Northern fireside would miss to-day pateraal 
counsels ora brother's love. 
| Sir, I repeat the fact that the colored race 
' saved to the noble women of New England and 
the Middle States men on whom théy lean to- 


ing—$8000—enabled them to discharge the ob- ‘Speech of the Hon. 1. R. Revels. | memories even yet haunt us as an carly dream, | 
ligations existing against them, and to reserve | | 
$5,000 asa fund for rebuilding. With this 


,and that therefore, when 


i 
i 


i 


| day for security and safety. Many of my race. | 


| the representatives of these men on the field of 
| battle, sleep in the countless graves of the 
South. If those quiet resting-places of our 
| honored dead could speak to-day, what a mighty 
| voice, like to the rushing of a mighty wind. 
| would come up from those sepulchral homes! 


| Could we resist the eloquent pleadings of their | consideration of this body, and 


| 


j 





nor that she bas ever become fully admitted 
inte the Union or entitled to representation 
Since her impotent efforts to promote rebellion - 
the act now unde; 
consideration, aud properly amended, shall 
have been adopted, the government of that 
State, and the Legislature of that =tate, wii] 
enter upon the terms of office-—-will assume the 
powers for good and right and justice which 
are prescribed in the constitution of that State. 
and that under the circumstances the Senate 
will not deny to the loyal maa of Georgia the 
recognition of their recent victory. 

And now, sir, I protest in the name of truth 
aod human rights, against any and ever at- 
tempt to fetter the bands of one hundred thoy. 
sand white and colored citizens of the State of 
Georgia. Sir, I now leave this question to the 
wieh my last 


| appeal? Ah, sir, { think thar this question of! words upon the great issues involved in the bi} 


| people of Georgia woald lose its legal techni- 
| calities, and we would geaxe to hesitate in our 
provisions for their instant relief, Again, I 
regret this delay on other grounds. The taunt 
is frequently fluny at us thata Neruesis more 
{ terrible than the tireek personation of the an- 
ger of the gods waits her hour of direful retri- 
bution. We gre told that at no distant daya 
great uprising of the American people will de- 
mand that these reconstruction acts of Con- 
gress be nndone and blotted forever fram the 
annals of legislative enactment. I inquire, sir, 
if this delay in alfording protection to the loyal- 
ists of the State of Georgia does not lend an 
uncomfortable significancy to this boasting 
sneer with which we so often meet? Delay ts 
perilous at best, for it is as true, in Jegislaion 
a3 in physic, that the longer we procrastinate 
to apply the proper remedies the more chroaic 
becomes the mulady that we seek to heal : 





** The land wants such 

| As dare with rigor execute the laws, 

Her fester’d members must be lane’d and linted: 
He’s a bad surgeon that for pity spares 

The part corrupted till the gangrené spread 

' And all the body perish; he that’s mercifal 

| Unto the bad is cruel to the good.”’ 


Mr. President, | favor the motion to strike 
ont so much of the bill under debate as tends 
to abridge the term of the existing Legislature. 
Let me, then, as briefly as possible, review the 
history of the case which so urgently claims 
, our prompt action. 

In the month of November, 1867, an election 
was held. by the authority of the reconstruction 


| policy of this Congress, in the State of Georgia. | 


| Its object was to settle by the ballot of her 
| whole people, white and colored, whether it 
| was expedient to summon a convention, which 
should frame a constitution for ciyil govern- 
ment in that State. A certain class of 
the population declined to take any part in the 
| election. The vote cast at that election repre- 
sented 30,000 white and 80,000 colored citizens 
| of the State. {It was a majority, too, of the 
! 
| tion was called. A number of the delegates 
who formed that convention were colored. By 
its authority a constitution was framed, just 
and equitable in all its provisions. 
or, or ‘former condition of servitude found no 
harrier in any of its ample enactments, and it 
extended to those lately in armed rebellion all 
the privileges of its requirements. This con- 
stitution was submitted to the people of the 
State for ratification. Every effort which hu- 
man ingenuity could call into requisition to de- 
feat its adoption was resorted to. The loyal 
population of the State was victerieus, and, 
notwithstanding the determination of some to 
defeat the constitution, that same class sought 
under its provisions to procure the nominations 
for all the offices within the gift of the people ; 
a number were declared elected as county offi- 
cers and members of the General Assembly. 
Under the authority given by the act of Con- 
gress of June 25, 1868, the Legislature thus 
i elected convened on the 4th of July of the 
| same year in Atlanta. 

The act of Congress to which I refer reaf- 





| J . . * « 
| firmed certain qualifications which were Ade- + 


manded trom all persons who were to hold 
office in the reconstructed States. After some 
| delay, a resolution was adopted by the Legisla- 
ture of Georgia declaring that that body was 
duly qualified ; and thus began the civil goy- 
ernment in the State. Peace and harmony 
seemed at last to have met together, truth and 
justice to have kissed each other. But their 
reign was of short duration. By and by the 
reconstruction acts of Congress began to be 
questioned, and it was alleged that they were 
unconstitutional. And the Legislature, which 
was elected under the constitution framed and 
supported by colored men, declared that a man 
having more than an eighth of African blood 
in his veins was ineligible to office or a seat in 
the Legislature of the State of Georgia. These 
very men to whom the Republican party ex- 
tended all the rights and privileges of citizen- 
ship, whom they were empowered, if deemed 
expedient, to cut off forever from such benefi- 
cent grants, were the men to deny political 
equality toa large majority of their fellow- 
citizens. Inthe month of September, 1868. 
twenty-eight members of the Legislature were 
expelled from that body, and, upon the assump- 
tion of the strange and startling hypothesis 
just mentioned, they continued to legislate in 
open violation of the constitution. That con- 
stitution required by its provisions the estab- 
lishment of a system of free schools. Such 

rovisions were wholly abortive ; indeed, a dead 
etter, for none were established. The courts’ 
of law, at least so far as colored men were re- 
garded, were a shameless mockery of justice. 
And here an illustration, perhaps, will the bet- 
ter give point to my last remark. A case, in 
which was involved the question whether or 
not a colored man was eligible to one of the 
county offices, was taken before the Superior 
Court, and the judge upon the bench rendered 
as his judicial opinion that a man of color was 
not entitled to hold office. I am told, sir, that 
the colored man in question is a graduate of 
Oberlin, Ohio, and served with honor as a com- 
missioned officer in the Union army during the 
late war. Is any comment needed in this body 
upon such a condition of affairs in the State of 
Georgia? Sir, I trust not. 

Then, again, these facts were presented for 
the calm consideration of Congress in the fol- 
lowing December, and the result of their delib- 
eration may be seen in the reportof the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary toward the close of 
January of last year. Congress took no action 
to remedy this state of affairs, and aid the peo- 
ple of Georgia in obtaining the rights clearly 
guaranteed to them by the provisions of their 
State constitution. Yn December fast, at the 
earnest recommendstion of the President, the 
act of the 22d of that month was adopted. It 
provided for the reassembling of the parties 
declared to have been elected by the general 
commanding that district—of the restoration 
of the expelled members of the Legislature, 
and the rejection of disqualified voters by that 
body. The present Legislature of Georgia has 
adopted the fourteenth and fifteenth amend- 
ments tothe Corstitution of the United States 
and the fundamental conditions required by 
the act of June 25,1868. The reconstructed 
State of Georgia now offers herself, through 
the constitutionally elected Senators, as meet 
and fit for their recognition and admission by 
this Congress, 5 


erience of any member of | immediate and ample protection for the loyal | 





| amendment to the Georgia bill will pass 
! 
{ 





before us to be my solemn and ea2nest demand 
for full and prompt protection for the beip 
less loyal people of Georgia. I appeal ty 
the legislative enactmen's of this Concresc 
and ask if now, in the hour when @reconstracteg 
Slate wost support, this State, whici, 
hitherto has done so nobly, shall hesitute 
longer. I do not. 2 cannot, believe that this 


Fo: 


needs 


remember, sir. that 
“He who upholds oppression shares the crime 
Oy El > LY 
Letter to Mr. John Mahoney, 





WASHINGTON, 


bir. John Mahoney : 
Dear Srr: The National Exeeutive Curna, 
tee of the Colored Men of the Nation have the 


March 2], 1874 


| bonor to address you as one of their number 
‘and submit as follows: 


We iearn that an OPPOsiuion ts maAagifestyy » 


itself against the Hon. George W. Julian i, 


| his disivict, and that coiored men are engaged 


jin the same. Of cunrse, we do nor impugn the 


| 
| 





registered vote, and in consequence a conyen- | 
‘ 


} 
} 


Race, col- | 


' 








I have thus rapidly gone over the history of 
the events which have transpired in the State. 
of Georgia till I have come to the legislation | 
of the present time. The Committee on Re. | 
construction in the other House 
presented a bill providing for the admission of 
the State on similar grounds to those on which 
ed own State and Virginia were allowed to 
take their places in the Union. An amend. 
ment, however, was proposed in the House 
aud there adopted, the aim and purport of 
which is to legalize the organization of 1868 
and declare that the terms of the members of 
the Legislature who have so recently qualified 
for a fair and just recognition by Congress shal! 
expire before they have completed their full 
term of two years under the constitution. 
Again, this amendment seeksto retain in office 
whether approved by the Legislature of the 
State or not, the judges who have declared, in 
opposition to the constitution and thelaw, that 
in the State of Georgia at least there exists a 
distinction as to race and color, so far as civil 
and political rights are concerned. Ifthere be 
any meaning in the words of the constitution of 
that State, no such class distinctioa as this 
existe; and, sir, 1am at a loss to determine 
upon what grounds we are called upon to hedge 
in by Congressional enactment any public ser- 
vant who may atill give utterance to such doc- 


trines, which are part and parcel of 1 

civilisation of our republic. If the ieidatere 
of Georgia thinks it A aul proper place 
in positions of trast and responsib ty men of 
this school of polisiond her I 
shall not offer ope . obje let thet 













| the rati 


motives of say snch persons ; in fact we could 
not justly do so, we are so far away, and «, 
little acquainted with yonr local affairs. We 
have not, however, any hesitaney in declariny 
the fact. that the colored man has not in the 
House of Representatives « truer, nore active 
and ciear-sighted friend than Mr. Julian. He 
is uncompromising ; he is a worker: no one 
here doubts his perfert tmtegrity ; he has in. 
variably voted right when the cuuse of bu. 
manity personuted in the black man was to he 
passed upon,-—yes, at times when it 20st mor. 
to do so than it does to-day ; nor tiave his acts 
been less just when voting on gencral propos) 
tions. 

We pray that the volored men of your di. 
trict, of the State of Indiana, will not He 
found arrayed against uot only one of the mosi 
pure oi the inembers of Congress, but one of 
the colored people's oldest and inost tried 
friends, 

Be assured, he has never beon guilty of ao 
act which he believed to be opposed to the best 
interest of the colored mah or against justice. 
We believe that if any policy was pursued in 
his district that may have seemed to partake 
of indifference to others, Mr 
party to the sanie. 

The Hon. George W Julian is wanted here; 
appropriate legislation to enforce the fifteenth 
amencisen* and other like acts, are imperatively 
necessary, 6. seed experience at this 
juncture ; we know him here—here, where the 
work is to he done. 

Allow us to say to you and our colored 
friends in Indiana, that it would be a sad loss 
to tbe colored man to lose Mr. Julian from the 
halls of Congress. Much has yet to be done 
in this and the succeedin 
shall need him then as a _cimason tala 

Mr. Julian is actively engaged, as chairman 


Julian was no 


thd dape 


| of the Committee on Public Lends, in efforts 
; to secure lands to the landless, which efforts 
| will yreat!y benefit the poor colored men of the 


South; a needed effurt; one he is managing 
with great earnesteess. If he be notvretarned 
to Congress, the success of the same will be 
greatly hazarded. We beg you to take this 
into cousideration, and permit no local feeling 


to Sway against so great a benefit to sp large & - 


class and others. Let no local interest weigh 
against the greater claims of humanity ; settle 
first the great question of human rights now 
demanding the hour, afterwards, if you will, 
the interest of one section as against another 
section. , 
Let us appeal to you, as one of the commit. 
tee to whom wa3 entrusted tie political mterest 
of the colored people of the bution, to use your 
utmost endeavors to have George W. Julian 
returned to Congress. We feel that bis is o 
special case to make an appeal on. Let nbt the 
first exercise of the elective franchise by the 
colored people of Indiana be to defeat one who 
may be justly ranked among their very best 
their truest friends. ie and Gburles Sumner 
have invariabiy shook hands in our interest, 
Respectfully, in behalf of the Committee, 
Geo. T. Downine, President. 
F’. G. Barsaposs, Secretary 
Serra Marti. 
Gao. B. Vasuon. 


ee 
Letter From Potersburg, Va. 


Psrerssvre, Va., March 18th 187 
To the Editor of the New Era: 

Being a subscriber to your valuable and al- 
ways interesting paper, I deem it not amiss to 
give you some little information, regarding tie 
ins and outs of Petershurg,—commonaly de- 
nominated ihe “cockade city.” Weil, business 
0° every kind is dull, except political business 
which, owing to the proximity of the time pro- 
vided for the municipal elections, is very brisk. 
There is also a considerable stir among the 
Reputlicaus of this city, owing to the pas- 
sage of a Democratic bill, (by « so-called con- 
servyative Legislature,) entitled the « Enabling 
Act,” which act invests the Governor with pow} 
er that an absolute Monarch would be proud to 
possess, By this act he is empowered to re 
move from office all Republican appointees, and 
fill their places with’such as are favorable to his 
cause (** lost cayse.’’) They, 20 doubt consider 
this “act” of theirs a grand coup d'etat, but in 
May, when the election comes off, Governor 
Walke r’s newly appointed Mayor and council 
will, to use a vulgar phrase, not be able to 
touch bottom with a furty-feot pole. For effect, 
our delectable Governor placed iwo colored 





| men in the council here, but Republicans are 
prepared and | wide awake, and will give a good account of 


themselves at the proper time. Thisis a Re 
publican city, as in fact this whole district is, 
as the presence in your city of our esteemed 
and true Republican Representative amply at- 
tests. I allude to the Hon. Jas. H. Piatt. jr, 
than whom no man is more beloved and re- 
spected hy his constituents, 
* * * * * 

I saw in a letter from this city, published in 
the “Era’’ of the 10th inst. over the nom de 
plume of “Ebed,” a very ancomplimentary no- 
tice of G. B. Cook, Esq., the chief of the col- 
ored high school in this city: He is a gentle 
man, @ christian and a scholar, and when I say 
this, I express the sentiments of numbers of my 
own race, who know full well that he has ex- 
erted, and is still exerting, himself to the ut- 
most for the benefit of our children. We care 
not what be was formerly, or what his poli 
are now; this much we know, that’ he is « 
gentleman, and that he has faithf , 80 
discharged his duty towards our ehilds 
Owing to want of time I muat now close, You 
shall hear from me again. i 

_*\ Sacxsr. 


* 


‘Yours; - 
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Vicksburg Branch of this Bank. While this 
was made the special order for Tuesday next.— 
'The resolution recently offered for the consi 
deration in open session of all treaties for the 
| aequisition of the entire dotninions of » for 
eign power, was briefly vousidered and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 
Aiso, the resolution fur a more equal distribu 
Branch has been doing so much, the work has 
been going on with equal suceess ip other locali- 
We have now in good working order 
twenty-seven Branches. located in the princi- 





ties 


Ces i pal cities in the South. 
[CONDENSED FROM THE DAILY PAPFRs. | The entire halance ob deposit 0 December 
Sere 30, 1869, amounted to $1 ,521,645.94. Almost 


Tue Rerceiican Ovatron.—QOur brethren 
trom Georgia may congratulate themselves 
upon the fact that. through their protest against 
the Georgia bill, they have given occasion tor 
the holding of ore of the most successful meet | 


the entire amount of this balance is due to the ' 
colored people, and has been saved by them 
during the past few years. 

This begins to show a degree of thrift and | 
ecopomy on the part of the laboring people oi 


ings ever held in the District. Of course. the South that indicates a bright future for 
the other delegations here from Tennes- | thom, 
see and Texas were equally invited +& Confident of still greater sucvess in our work, 


share ip the hospitable welcome extended by 


thechief municipal officer of the t 
of Washington in the name of the citizens who 
arranged the ovation. The magnificent addres 
seg delivered embraced the difficuliic: aud | 
dangers of every bastard State, begotten in 2 
iright by timed Republicanism from the negro 
tating couservatism of the South 


. > , and desiring the co-operation of all ¢Pue friends 
Corporat: & of the laboring people. we enter upon the new 
sear with a determination to do all in our power 
io extend to all the benefits and privileges ot 
the Freedman’s Savings and Trust Company. 

Besa. A. Ler, Cashier. 
—_- 


To Our Contributors. 


iar Scprewe Court.—The Senate in Exec 
ative session last Mondar confirmed the noi 
nation of Mr. Bradley of New Jersey as on 
associate Justice of the Supreme Court 


Nothing Cab yo ih our columbus from contrib- 
utors except original matter. Whatever you | 
have eo send us we willgladly receive, if writ- | 


ten by yourselves, or condensed for the pur- 


oe eaal > ¢ ? ’ a | é : ; 
“— or ni we rel a a | poses of comment ; but we cannot allow a mere 
year § Sfiary of an Associate susiuce of The ou. 
preme Court tor the widow of the late ©. M 
Stanton has been signed bY the :’resiaent 


reprint from other journals tu appear in the 
New Eka, unless we select it. 
We are vlad to have communications from all 


‘funding bill to the Committee on Banks and 


| referred to the Committee of Ways and Means. 


‘with the exception of an additional provision, 


‘in Committee of the Whole, and, afterwards, at 


Makcn 2l.—Iw toe Sewate. after an execy. | 
tive session, varions petitions, memorials, &e.. 
were presented and referred. ~Amonz bills 
passed was one providing for the distribution 

‘of arms among the Southern States aecording 

to their quata under existing law.—The con- 

sideration of the Georgia bill was resumed, and 

Mr. Drake's amendment debated : after which. 

the Senate went aguin into executive session. 

Ix tae House, hills were introduced and, re. 
ferred—to provide tor the support of the Cov- 
ernment, the payment of the entire debr. and 
the reduction of taxes: to do justice to the 
fernale eraployes of the Government; remedial 
of laws that do injustice to the loyal men of! 

States lately in rebellion in the colleetion of 

dues from the Government : and to amend the 

act of March 2d, 1867. incorporating the Freed- 
man’s Saving and Trust Company.—A resolu- 


CONGRESSIONAL. 

Pekin ~eaageae, . . 
Maren 15.—Is tae Senate. the House joint 
resolution was passed. appropriating toe the 
widow of Edwin M. Stanton one year’s salery 
os Associate Justice of the United States Sa- 
preme Court.—Memorials were presented for 
un appropriation to Wilberforce University, 
Ohio, where admission is not denied to any one 
on account of race, color, &e.: for a donation 
of public lands to freedmen; and, from a so- 
ciety of Friends praying an aporopriation to 
aid in the ciyilization of the Indians in the 
Northern Superintendeucy, in the State of Ne- 
braska.—The concurrent resolution for the ap- | 
ointment of a special joint committee on 
ndian affairs was taken up and discussed.— | 
The consideration of the Georgia bill was re- 


ose Stewart continuing his speech in © : : : 
war M.S conning Ma Fach” fw naw ade. dnaproing the, poly 
ae is the cet “ of the bill in ite | r#ating lands as subsidies to railroad and other 
present rte Mr De AKE ot an amend. Crperations, and a pete en held 
ment, providing that it shall be the duty of the = ee ae orcas, 
President to furnish troops for the suppression Semanibben of the Whole, both then, and shes. 
of violence in any of the late rebel States, upon oy - ma eniten Messrs. Woop ‘eed i 
the call of the Lesislatare or Governor thereof, | Wards at an evening retion, « 

: Kerr speaking against protection, and Messrs. 


Adjourned after an executive session. ait a "dog PSSTS. | 
Ix rae Houser, petitions upon various sub- Scortetp, WasaBurn, 800 Witson, of Ohio. in 
‘ : fayor of the bill generally. 


jects were presented..—A motion to refer the EE HD 


The Bible in the Schools. 


Currency was rejected, and the bill was then‘ yore 
The judges of the Supreme Court of Ohio | 
have rendered their decision in the ease involy- | 
i ing the question of the exclusion of the Bible 
from the public schools. ‘The action was to dis- 
solve an injunction heretofore granted to re- | 
‘strain the operation of resolutions of the School | 
Board, declaring that the reading of the Bible 
and religious exercises should not be permitted | 
in the schools. Judge Hagan held that the | 
provisions of the Constitution reeognize the 
‘religion of Christianity, and acknowledge that 
religion and morality are necessary t+ good 


—Mr. Bensawin addressed the House in oppo- 
sitiun to the payment of pensions by paymas- 
ters or internal revenue collectors.—A_ bill for 
the admission of Texas to representation in 
Congress was reported and passed. — [It is iden- 
tical with the Virginia and Mississippi bills, 


that its passage is not to affect the conditions 
under which ‘l'exas was originally admitted into 
the Union. | —The deticiency bill was taken up 


an Evening Session, its consideration was con- 


A. 


* FORTY-FIRST CONGRESS. 
THE SENATE. 


Term + xp *. 
Aithemea 


Teme exp’? 


: Miserssippa 
Willard Warner.............U8T] Adelbert Am... Wis 
fieorse K. Speneer..........1873 Hiram R. Revels............ 71 
Arkiusas, Misaoeri. 

Alex. Mer cmald........0..c00 1871 Charles D. Drake............ 1873 
Benjamin F. Rice............ 1833 Carl Schurz. ..........c0c00.008 1875 
California, Nebroska, 
Corneliuve Cole.......... vee STS Johbu M, Thaver.............. 187) 
Eugene Casserly”... 1875 Thomas W. Tipton.......... 1875 
Connecticut, Nerada. 

Orria S. Ferry.................1873 James W. Nye.............00. 1875 
Wm A. Buckingham.......1875 William M. Stewart.........1875 

Delaware. New Hampsitre. 
Willard Saulsbury*......... 1871 Aaron H. Cragin.............1871 
Thomns F. Bayard*......... 1875 James W. Patterson.........1875 
Florida. New Jersey. 
Thomas W. Osborn.........1873 Alexander G. Cattell.......1871 
Abijah Gilbert................ 1875 Jobu P. Stockton”.......... 76 
Georgia. New York. 
Homer V. M. Miller®.......1871 Roscoe Conkling............. rt) 
Joshua dill............... -..-1873 Reuben &. Penton.......... 1875 
Lilinois. North Carolina, 
Richard Yatea................. 1871 Joseph C. Abbott.............1871 
Lyman Trumbull .......... 1873 Johan Pool............. -1878 
indiana. Ohio. 

Oliver P. Morton............. 1875 John Sherman................1878 
Daniel D. Pratt...............1875 Allen G. Thurman®*......... 1876 
iowa. Oregon. 

J. B. Howell,,.........0.....00e1871 Geo. H. Williams............ 1871 
James Harlan................ 1873, Heaory W.Corbeit............1873 

Kansas Pennsylvania. 
Kdmuud G. Ross...........1871 Simon Cameron..............1973 | 
Sawuel C. Pomeroy......... 1878 John Scott... ceccsecee 1875 | 
Kentucky. Rhode Island. 
Thomas C. McCreery*...... 1871 Henry B. Anthony..........1871 
Garrett Davis*...... eawcwes 1875 William Sprague............ 1875 
Louisiana. South Carolina. 
Joho 8. Harris................1871 Thos. J. Robertson.......... 1871 
Win. Pitt KRellogg.......,..1873 Fred’k A. Sawyer............ 1873 
Maine. Tennessee, 
Bast 3. Morrill cecsencscs.cece 1870 Joseph 8. Fowler............1971 
Hannibal Hamilin........... 1875: Wm. G. Brownlow........... 1875 | 
Maryland. ' Teras. 
George Vickers*®,............ 1873 (Vacant)............ Seer — 
Wm. f£. Hamilton”.......... 1875 Vermont. 
Massachusetis Justin 8. Morrill............1873 
| Henry Wilson............0088 1871 Geo, F. Rdmunds............1876 


Charles Summner......°..0600 1876 Virginia. 
Michigan. Jotn F. Lewis........ 
Jacob M. Howard............1871 John W. Johpstor 
ean 5 alee West Virgini 
” Minnesota. 












Waitman T. Willey. ARTY 
Daniel 8. Nurton®.........00 1871 Arthur L. Bereman. TATA 
Alexander Ramey ........ 1875 Wisconsin 


Timothy O. Howe. 
Matt. H. Carpenter. 


Republicans, .9: “Democrats, 1. Varancies, 4, 


eluded, when the cominittee rose and reported 
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RIAL OF Niechots, = v IF} ne RUERE R.- parts of the country, and all original ones will 
‘he al of Alovert Nichols indicted tor the . 
Peng t r ; iV on Mair ; Ave ait lea t | receive attention, but none other. 
murder of lites wite : Rm nur, ids : 
Sepiember was concluded in the Criminal In this connection, too, we Must urge upon 
Court last Saiurday by the conviction ©) gar contributors a strict adherence to the rule 
Nichols of murder in the first degree His 


; "* of writing only upon one side of their paper. 
counsel rnoved for a new trial and the exse will 


If thoy were preeters, they would appreciate 
vo to the general term in May-—final sentence ; ** *'s re p ogi Aes Pl ‘ye 
being suspended till that time fully thenecessiy lor this requirement; and, i 

° alae it is, we trust that they will at all times here- 
Tue Conroren Printers.--The Columbia ! ofiep, vive due heed te it. 


Fypeqephice! Sovicty of se ba wot , We eannot undertake to return rejected man- 
‘used for nearlv a vear to admit to membership ra © dada wey 

eaten sclabets employed by the Govern | useript. Our friends must COPY. a they a 
ment printiny oflice,—a member of the House ; to retain their original matter. We are grent y 
intends to offer a resolution prohibiting the | crowded with matter, and we gladly give the 
Government Printer from «employing any mem- 
ber of the Typographical Union, unless they 
admit to full membership the colored printers 
who work in the public, er any other office. 


besta place. tf matter is worth publishing, 
it ought to be worth preserving by the writers; 


Let our 


if it isnot, it is not worth our filing. 
contributors make a note of this. 


‘Tux FReeDMEN’s Savines axn Trvesi Con- 
rany.—Mr. Cook. in the House of Representa 
tives, offered an amendment to the fifth section | 
of an act entitled -* An act to incorporate the 
freedmen’s Savings and Trust Company,’ 
this city, approved Mareh 3, 1865, adding to} 
the end of the bill the words ; * And tothe ex- } 
tent of one-third thereof in stocks of any State 
or of any ineorporated city of the United 
States, and to the extent of another third in 
band and mortgage on real estate, double the : ; page 

< : . The 3 st | dless re- 

value of the loan; and the corporation is also Phe times open to us almost boundl re 
authorized to hold and improve the real estate sources, advantages tor the encouragement and 
now owned ly it in the eity of Washington— | development of latent powers hitherto erushed, 

inet half of lak 2 5 6 7 an 

ae nding ' half of — — ry 7 ic — and to a great extent unknown: the 

south half of &, square 22i, as laid out In the , : , ‘ot Hee 
. eee, ; sec Ms of cil 

original plat of the city.” The amendment was | march of freedom, tae secured ner : 

referred to the District Committe: zensbip, the increased opportunities to enjoy 
- | educational facilities, 

“Tue Harver’s Ferry Water Power snp | 
MANUFACTURING Company,” composed of the } 
purchasers of the Goveriment property 
Harper's Ferry, held a meeting in this city on | 
Saturday evening last to organize « company | ment of whatever inventive genius may have 
my yr aad . — —— by 9 | been true of us, have heen most limited. We 
State 2st Virginia, and the loliowing OlD- | ‘ 

ete p Pp are certainly possessed of two sources of capi- 


cers were elected for the ensuing year: Presi- : : 
dent, George H. Plant; Treasurer, Nathaniel | tal along with the above advantages, viz: hands 
to labor and minds to think. With the former 


Wilson ; Secretary, Capt. F. C. Adams ; Direc- 
tors; George H. Plant, Clinton Lloyd, Geo. W- | we can till the soil, and perform the ordinary 
routine of labor and mechanics. By exercising 


Send us well-written articles trom all) parts | 
of the country, a8 you have been doing, and we 


will vive thema place; but if vou never hear 


Ol! from them again, don't get angry. 
a 


Negro Genius. 


RY GRO. T, DOWNING. 


Brown, 
Adams, Nathaniel! Wilson, and F. A. Macari- | 
ney. The reaj estate belonging to this com- | 
vany extends two and one-baif miles along the 
Poten river, and, with the improvements 
thereon, cost the Government nearly three mil- 
lion dollars 
Tue Farmer's Tax.—The Commissioner of 
‘Internal Revenue decides that farmers are re 
uired to make a return of produce soid within | 
the year, but not required to return produce 
antil the same is sold. Representative Reeves 
has bad further correspondence with the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue, which adheres to its deci- 
sion, heretofore announced, thut farmers selling | 
their produce from wagons or stalls in cities 
must pay the special license tax of $10 as pro- 
duce brokers. There are indications that the | 
Comittee of Ways and Means will strike out 
this legal feature trom tbe iaterval revenue will. 
APPEALS OF CoRPORATIONS TO THE UNITED 
States Supreme Court.—In the Senate Mr. 
Hamlin has introduced a bill granting appeals 
trom, and authorizing the issue of writs to, the 
Supreme Court of the District of Columbia in 
certain cases. It provides that when any body- 
corporate shall think itself aggrieved by any 


Riggs, Wm. B. Webb, 8. P. B F.C. | 


laws of mechanism, understand the relationship 
of ihe mechanic arts, their uses, and how they 
may be made beneficial. 

We must not content ourselves with simply 
comprehending the objects, benefits, and con- 


and constructed ; we must aim to improve what 
we see; we must invent other and better de- 
vices for the same and other purposes 





The colored man’s mind has not been eutire- 
ly dormant in this direction; he has made 
important inventions, even in instances when 
the shackles of slavery were on his person. 


inventive master, ashe stole the body which 
contained the mind. Freemen also have von- 
ceived excellentinventions ; but the disadvant- 
ages which the colored man has had to encounter 


of the benefit of his conception. Being poor, 
tinal judgment or sentence of the Supreme! without influence, not allowedin fact to come 
Court of the District, whereby said body-cor- | t) Washington, to the Patent office, he has had 
porate shall be adjudged or sentenced to be de- | +, antrust his invention entirely to second 
prived of any right, property or franchise, or | ’ 

a shall desire that the judgment be reviewed | eases, that he heard nothing more of his inven- 
upon 4 writ of error to the Supreme Court of | tion, but in a year or so, saw his conception, 
the United States, such corporation may prose- perhaps slightly varied, and in the possession 


cate a writ of error in like manner as is now : : 
provided by law in reference to other final judg. | of another party. The times are altered ; 


ments, orders or decrees of said court. Re- | things are changed ; we can come to Washing- 
ferred to the Judiciary Committee. | ton; we have inventive genius; we must feel 
. arr that we can see and understand—-that we can 
PREPARATIONS FOR Taxina THE CrNsUs.— | hitid att dia cetie tk fa” ie all 
General Walker, Superintendent of the census. | “2 me eserthe Our pong P ike atners, 
is driving the preparatory works with dispatch. | suficiently clearly to determine forms and _re- 
New plates for all the blanks are undergoing | sults; and thinking so, can actthereon. Hon- 
the electrotyping process. Amendments to the | orahle men too can be found who will render 
old bill will be proposed repealing tie clause | Sahteeaie 16 takes te Ghat is d 
making it necessary for athird copy of all re- | 1% 888tance, i} being In their line to ao 50; 
turns of each county to be filled at the county We can obtain our patents; men of capital will 
seat, thus saving one-third of the expense of purchase the right touse thé same, or furnish 
printing and at the same time securing greater | capital for a consideration ; and thus may col- 


privacy for the affuirs of ali individuals. . ‘ , 
, be . . * ore > > bene sine ains. 
circular will be issued im a few days giving ; red men be benefitted by using their brains 


such information as will enable people to avoid | Arrangements of this character, equitable and 
being imposed upon by persons who may at-: fair, may be entered into. 1 will gladly 
tempt to act without authority and ask unau-! any one in the matter. 

thorized questions. Under the oid bill addi- TI ; ae ee ee wre | 

tional compensation was allowed in California tists so ne Myton i 5 
and other western sections. The same authority | by poor men, which fact goes to verify the 
is now wanted for most of the States and Ter- | adage, ** Necessity is the mother of invention.”’ 
ritories west of Missouri, except Kansas, Ne- 
braska and California. 


aid 


From inventions many have become rich; as, 
‘for instance, the poverty-stricken shoemaker, 


: 2 ‘ 
Navy Yarp Avraiks.-—Au effort will soog Whe being sick and unable to labor, without 


be made by Captain T. 1. Patterson, execative | money to buy leather, mended his children'sshoe- | 


vflicer of the yard, who recently took cuarge | toes with pieces of tin. The lecessity suggested 
of the Bureau of Yards and Docks, to have the | : 


. an idea; the idea enabled hi in ; 
funds of the other bureaus of the yard trans- | 3 th ted him to obtain a 
ferred {0 tha ander his vontrol, in order that patent for metal toe-caps ; and the patent he- 
the Work in. yard may be continued came a fortune. Let colored mon be inspired ; 

Saturday twenty-five yard laborers were dis. | let them be encouraged ; let them demonstrate 


charged, there being no work for them. The 
: edie : that they have genius, ¥ , 
number of men now employed in the yard is | ) Gtaiee, Sen eaay ie voted. 
; ey ie 


wbout 700. The number of officers detailed | 
for duty is thirty, about the same number as . |#® Riverstpe for April has a little of every- 
when eighteen hundred wen were employed. thing that is likely to interest young people. 
Quite a feeling exist: among the workmen emembering the great festival of the Chris- 
recently discharged, who assert that recently a tian Church, the Editor begins with ‘‘ The En- 
*man was put to work who, by his own admis- tY, into Jerusalem ;” then there is a story for 
sion, served three years in the rebel army, A little children, “The Little Neighbors :” travel 
number of the wen displaced were honorably , 's Tepresented by ‘The Markets in Berlin ;” 
discharged soldiers and suilors. Certainly Ad- Stories and adventure by ‘ How the Captain 
miral Dahlyren does not know of the existence , Came by a Legacy ’—a Kentucky and Dwarf 
of such a state of affairs in his “‘bailiwick.” Story; “A New Way to go after Salt,” and 
Porte Crayon’s “ Youn Virginians,” with his 
own illustrations. Drolleries are capitally set 
forth in “The Truly Rural Romaunt of the 
Sleepy Princess,” and in * Ida’s Stories,” both 
with inimitable pictures. There are some very 
_, pretty verses called “ Little-Folk Songs ;” na- 
his brauch was orgavized about the last of | tural history is illustrated hy “A Big Trout,” 
November, 1865. The followieg statement will , and gymnastics by ‘Indian Clab Exercises.” 
show how rapidly the Bank has gained the con- | Last of all comes the monthly chat with readers 
fidence of the people. /and the Calender page, whi i 
ple ; e page, which children have 
After operating little more than, one year | filled with remarkable dates, 
from our organization—say December 30,1866! Published by Hurp axp Hoventox, New 
—we find the— | York. $2.50 per year. 
Total deposits reevived. . $14.832 60 | a ee 
Total drafts paid j 12.454 87! Tue Crowxino Virtue op tar Freepuen, 
--——— | —The crowning and most surprising virtue of 
$2,377 73 | the negro i» the South is his freedom from the 
$656,679 15 vice of intemperance—a vice which is a notori- 
40,355 41 ous one in the land in which he lives, and 
| which has been the common serouge of weak 


“oe 


National Freedman’s Savings and 
Trust Company. 


VICKSBURG BRANCH 





Leaving @ balance of.......... 
Potal deposits to Dec. 30, 1867, 
Total drafts to same date... 


















Leaving @ balance of......... $26,323 74| and inferior races. That the negro has been 
Total deposits to Dec. 30, 1868, $748,444 78| superior to this instrument of destruction, 
Total drafts to same date ..... 644.824 21 | which has been used with such fearful effect on 
the least civilized races, is a volume of commen- 
Leaving & balance of... $103,620 57 | dation of him, and speaks for his future more 
Total deposits to Dec. 30, 1869, $1,536,715 594 hopefully then soy other: jneident of his moral. 
Total drafts to same date....... 1,881,800 20 | life. I utter a pregnant and’ remarkable trath 
when] say that drunkenness is almost unknown 
Lessing a balance of.......... | $154,915 39 | among the Tg gl the South.—From Tae 
sortg het is due to therteen hundred and ap 1 - THE , BY Eowarp A. Pouzizp, 
itore. in number of Lippincott’s Maga- 
The above statement relates on) the | zine. sated A 





‘Revers, who then made his maiden speech in 


‘it. 


onward | 


all tend to develop | 
agencies that lead to respectability, protic and | 
at | Happiness. | 
| Our opportunities up to now for the develop. | 


the latter, we can learn the sciences, study the | 


sequences of what other men have invented | 


These inventions have been stolen by his less | 


in almost every case, led to his being robbed | 


pay any sum of money not less than $1,000, | Party ; and the resait has been, save ina few | 


to the House, which adjonrned without final 
action, 
I\ run Sexarve, Mr. Winson presented the 


‘memorial of colored persons residing in’ the 


Choctaw and Chickasaw country, representing 
that a recent treaty violated their rights as land 
owners. It was referred to the Committee on . 
Indian Affairs.—The Georgia bill was taken up, 
Mr. Moxton yielding the floor in favor of Mr. 


Opposition to the Binguan-Farxswortn pro- 
viso. |Reported elsewhere in our columns. | 
Mr. Morron then spoke, also. in opposition to 
‘The Senate then went into executive ses- 
sion, and subsequently adjourned. 

In tux Hovsk, Mr. Beaman spoke in denial 
of a statement that the expenditures would 
reach nearly 400,000,000. He was followed 
by Mr. Beck in an effort to justify the above 


' statement.—The deficiency bill was then taken 
‘up and passed.—A report was made from the | 


Committee on Military Affairs on the cadetship 
investigation, in the case of Mr. Burner, of 
Tenn., accompanied by two resolutions, the one 
recommending censure, and the other expul- 
sion, The report was ordered to be printed, 
and ix to be called up for action to-morrow. — 
Among other bills introduced and referred was 
one for the redemption of the outstanding notes 


/ and bonds of the Uniled States. and for the re- | 


‘sumption of specie payment.—The tariff bill 
i was taken up in Committee of the Whole, Mr. 
Buarr speaking in its support, and Mr. WIN Ns 
‘following with a speech advocating the free 
| trade side of the question. Upon the rise of! 
' the Committee the House adjourned. 

Marcu 17.—In rue SENATE, petitions were 
resented from societies of Friends relative to 
{ndian affairs, and for an appropriation of 
$50,000 from the appropriation for the educa- 
‘tion of the freedmen, for the benefit of Wil- 
| berforce University, Ohio, devoted to the edu- | 
cation of students, irrespective of race, color, | 





tion among the States of clerkships in the 
| Government Departments, came up iu order, 
| and after being amended by directing inquiry 
'as to how many disloyal men and women were 
| employed, was placed at the foot of the calen- 
dar.—A bill was introduced to organize the 
the Territory of Ok-la-ho-ma, and consolidate 
‘the Indian tribes under a territorial covern- 
ment.—-The consideration of the Georgia bill 
/was resumed, Messrs. Spencer and Howarp | 
| speaking in opposition to the Bingham amend- 
| ment, and Mr. Sawyer in its favor.—After an 
| executive session, the Senate adjourned. 
In tuk Hover, leave was asked but objected 
| to, to offer a resolution directing inquiry as to 
_ whether “the enabling act recently passed by the 
| Legislature of Virginia is not such a violation 
/ of the constitution of the State and of the 
| fundamental conditions on which the latter was 


_ practice of reading the Bible in the schools 


| this Court restrain the Board ? 





; admitted to representation as to demand the 


eovernment ; that the State uses religion as a ' 
ieans to promote good government, and there- 
fore the exclusion of all religious instruction 
trom the public schools is contrary to the pro- 
visions of the Bill of Rights. Judge Stover 
concurred in these views, and the injnnetion 
wus made perpetual. 
OVINTION OF JUDGE STOVER. 

Judge Stover begun by a brief statement of | 

the case, making prominent the fact that the | 


hegun in the city fifty years ago, and had con- 
tinued ever since ; hut provision nad been made 
in this time to excuse from that exercise any 
pupil whose parent or guardian desired it. He 
continued : 

To this rule no offenee was taken until in 
1860, whev the Scholl Board passed these re- 
solutions. The defendants justify this action 
of the School Beard on the ground that many 
taxpayers are not believers in the Bible: that 
the members of the Catholic Church do not 
believe the St. James version is correct and 
complete, and that others are, by disbelief, pre- , 
cluded by conscience from attending the schools. | 
We will dismiss all references to the past his- | 
tury, and all discussion of authenticity and au- | 
thority of the Scriptures. Nothing is gained | 
by the assertion that the Bible is not the re- | 
vealed will of God. ‘This is the same weapon | 
that is always used by the disciples of unbelief | 
in the plenary inspiration of the Holy Serip-- 
tures. We dismiss, also references to persecu- 
tions by Christians. There never can be any 


| just denial of the truth by showing the incon- 


sistency of those who profess to know and 
teach it. Separated from all irrelevant matter, 
the propositions are: Had the defendants, in 
the exercise of their discretion, the legal right , 
to declare that the Bible should uot be read in| 
the schools? If no such power existed, may 
The provision | 
of the Constitution recognizes the existence of | 


, , . . Ut ' the Supreme Being, but gives no preference to 
| &c.—The bill to abolish the franking privilege | 


sects. The protection it gives to religious wor- 
ship, we may well conclude, is uot intended to ' 
apply to those who, like the Athenians, wor- 
ship the unknown God. = It is the Christian re- 
ligion that is recognized by the Constitution. 
The Legislature sustained this view, by ex- 
empting the family Bible from execution, by 
providing that each sae shall be provid- : 
rd with one, that a Bible shall be in the hands 
of every inmate of a jail, penitentiary and re-- 
formatory institution. Aut this is at the public | 
expense, aod it is now claimed that the Bible | 
cannot be read inthe common schools. Nay, 
more, our halls of legislation and our Courts 
of justice are supplied with copies of the Bible, | 
aod it is only from the common schools that it 
is sought to be expelled, thus making them the 
only exception to the general recognition of the 
Bible as the exponent of morality and religion. 
The lowest view we can take of the religion 
contemplated and recognized by the Constitu- | 


| interposition of Congress, in order that a re- | tion, is that which acknowleges a Supreme 


| publican form of government may be secured | Being - 


in Virginia."’—A bill reported from the Mining | 
Jommittee, and opposed by Mr. Juniax, was 
| pasred. It amends the act of July 26, 1366, 
| ‘‘ Granting the right of way to ditch and canal 
| owners over the public lands,’ by adding to it 
| several new sections, allowing ‘‘placer’” claims 
| to be entered and patented at the rate of $2.50 
an acre, providing that no such claim shall ex- 
‘ceed 160 acres.—The same Committee also 
|'made majority and minority reports on a bill 
| in the matter of the Sutro tunnel.—The two 
| resolutions in the case of Mr. Bur.er, of Ten- 
| nessee, reported yesterday from the Committee 

on Military Affairs, were taken up. After the 
| testimony in the case had been read, the reso- 
‘lution for expulsion was rejected—yeas 102, 
| nays 65-—less than two-thirds voting in the 
‘affirmative. The resolution of censure was 
then unanimously adopted.—The tariff bill 
‘having been taken up in Committee of the 
Whole, Mr, Cakt made a speech in bebalf of 
| the protection and development of free labor : 

and, at an evening session, Mr. Nreury adyo- 

cated the same interests. Speeches were also 


| of that Being. 





made by Messrs. Townsexp and Srevenson, 


_ter in favor of reduction in taxation. 

Maren 18,—Iy rhe Senate, the Committee 
| on the Judiciary (Mr. Rice not concurring) re- 
ported back the credentials of General Ames 
ax Senator elect from Mississippi, with a reso- 
lution that he was ineligible dt the time of his 
 election.—The Committee on the Distriet of 
i Columbia reported, without amendment, bills 

to incorporate the Washington Association for 
| the Lmprovement of the Condition of the Poor, 
' the Washington Butchers’ Association, and the 
| Sons and Daughters of Liberty.—Memorials 
| were presented—of the underwriters and mer- 
; chants of Philadelphia in reference to the Ala- 
) vama claims ; of Lrish citizens in favor of pro- 
| tection of domestic industries ; 
| Choctaw Nation of Indiaus remonstrating 
| against the enactwent of bills to consolidate 
| the Indian tribes, and organize a territorial 
government for them.—Mr. Frexroy presented 
a joint resolution in regard to a ship canal 
through the isthmus of Tetusantepec.—The 
| consideration of the Georgia bill was resumed. 
| Mr. Witson introduced an amendment declar- 
| ing that the term of service of the General As- 
sembly of Georgia shall continue until their 


! 


} 
{ 


} 
| 


‘ qualitied. After quite an animated debate, Mr. 
Morton's amendment, (repealing so much of 
the army act of 1867 as prohibits the organiza- 
tion and calling out of the militia by Gover- 
nors of Southern States,) was agreed to. ‘The 
yeas avd nays were ordered upon an amendment 
offered by Mr. Drake, making it the duty of 
the President to send troops fur the suppres- 
sioui of violence in any State upon the call of 


‘ 


proceedings, the Senate adjourned till Monday. 

In tHe Hovse, the petition of citizeus of 
Ohio was presented for an appropriatior of 
| $50,000 to Wilberforce University.—A number 
| of bills, reported from the Committee of Pat- 





| ents, were passed. Also, one from the Com. 


| mittee on Public Buildings, to incorporate the 
National Washington Market Company. —The 
tariff bill was taken up in Committee of the 
Whole, and Mr. Stevenson concluded his speech 
in favor of reduction of taxation and against a 
protective tariff.—The Committee having rose, 
the House proceeded to a consideration of the 
business of the District of Columbia. Bills 
were reported and passed—to establish a Peo- 
lice Court in the District of Columbia; for the 
creation of corporations in the District of Co- 
lumbia by general law: to amend the usury 
laws of the District, establishing a legal rate 
of six per cent., and allowing ten per cent. as 
the maximum rate upon written contracts ; and 
to amend the act exempting certain pro 
of debtors from levy, attachment, or sale on 
executions. ‘I'he following Senate bills were 
passed—to in rate the Washington General 
Asylum for the District of Columbia, and an 
act relating to an acknowledgment of deeds in 
the District.—Afeer a ‘to some other 
Marcu 19.—The Senate was not in session. 
- The Hovse met as in Committee of the 
Whole on the tariff bill, but adjourned after 
the reading of the Journal. 


iF 





the former in favor of protection, and the lat- | 





successors, to be chosen in November, 1872, are | 





2; not literatare of the imagination, but 
us revealed in our consciences and the worship | 
We conclude that the reveal- ! 
ed religion of the Bible is that which is meant | 
by the Constitution, and has heen recognized | 
by the Constitution and the legislation of the | 
General Assembly. On no other ground ean | 
blasphemy be made criminal. 

The defendants claim that the instruction 
referred to in the bill of rights means the cul- | 
tivation of the sense of right and wrong, and | 
that the only religion meant by that instrument | 
is written on human nature. This was a bold | 
proposition, and hard to sustain on any other | 
ground than that which juscifies the juggernaut, | 
the sacrifice of the Tlindoo widow, or the can- | 
nibalism of the South Sea Islanders, Without | 
the teachings of the Bible we have no uovary- | 
ing code of morals or of human duty ; but the | 
defendants say the natural conseience is to be 
developed. What is the process, what bigh | 
aud holy motive is presented to the pupil who | 
is deprived of the teachings of the Bible? By 
this rule there would be no standard, and every | 
man would be a law unto himself. he strite | 
of opinion would be uncontrolled, and the moral ; 
ower of the country would be dependent on | 
individual caprice. We do not admit the as- | 
sertion that the Bible leads to sectarianism ; 
this is the work of man, not of God. The 
Scriptures teach we are all of one origin; but 
the amas lesson is different. We learn from 
the Bible to forgive injuries; net so in the pro- 
foundest systems of human philosophy. A vol- 
ume that teaches immortality cannot teach ex- 
clusiveness. 


— <> oe 
Gov. Holden, of North 


have federal troops, but we want power to act. 
Is it possible the government will abandon its 
loyal people to be whipped and hanged ? The 


Senete would contain 7 


4 members. 


Carolina, has written | 
to the President urging him to issue a procla- | 
mation suspending the writ of habeas corpus | 
in that State; and in atelexram to one of the | 
| United States Senators froin there says : “* We 
and of the | 


The Senators elect trom Georgia end Virgiuis have got bean 


admitted to their seats. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Alubama. 
1--Alfred KE. Buck. 
2—Charles W. Ruckley. 
ei—Robert S. Heflin. 
4—Charles Haves 





New Hampshiv- 
1—Jacob H Ela. 
2—Aaron F. Stevens 
3—Jacob Benton. 

New Jersey. 


rs Cox.* 1-—William Moore. 
ti———Sherwan. 2—Charles Haight.* 
[The Alabama omembers o—John T, Bird.’ 


| weve elected im Anguat, and 
yconseqnemtly have not been 
, wdmitted. | 


Arkanses. 
--Logua IL, Root. 


2—Anthony A.C. Rogers, 


S—Thomas Boles. 
California. 
l—Fumuel B. Axtel. 
v—Aaron A. Sargent. 
o--dames A, Johnson 
Connections. 
Julius Strong. 
2—Stephen W. Kelloge. 
S—H, H. Starkweather. 
4—William TL. Barnum. 
Delaware. 
Benjamin T. Biggs. 


4—John Hill. 
5—Orostes Cleveland. 
New York. 
1—Henry A. Reeves." 
2—John G. Shumaker, 
o—Henry W. Slocura.* 
4—~John Fox.* 
5—John Morrissey. 
6—Samuel 8. Cox. 
7—Harvey C. Calkin.” 
8-—James Brooks,® 
9—Fernando Wood.” 
10—Clarkeon N. Potter.« 
ll--George W. Greene.” 
1z—John H. Ketcham. 
13--John A. Griswold.* 
14--Stephen L. Mayhem.” 


' 1§--Adolphus I. Tanner. 


Floride. 16--Orange Ferriss. 
Charles M. Hamilton. 1j—William A. Wheeler. 
George, 18—Stephen #anford. 


Seven Districts. 


the NList Congreas. 
were thease 3 
Lt. W. Ctift. 
2—Nelson Tit * 
S—William P. Kdwards 
i~Samuel EK. Giove, 
5—Charles H. Prince. 
th — Vacancy. 
7—P. M. B. Young. 
Illinois. 


At Large—dohn A Loan. 


i—Normau B. Judd. 
2--John F. Farusworth. 
3—H. C. Barchard. 
4—John B. Hawley. 
'—Ebon C. [ngersvil. 
6—Burtoo C. Cook. 
7—Josse A. Moore. 


s—Shelby M. Cullom. 


9—Thorntep W. MeNevly.* 


10~—Albert G. Burr.* 
11—Samuel 8. Marshall. 
1z—Jobn B. Hay. 
13—John M. Creba. 
Tadiana. 
i—Wm. K. Niblack.” 
2—Michaol C. Kerr. 
j—Wm. 8. Holman. 
4—tleo. W. Jalian. 
i-—John Coburn.” 
t—Daniel W. Voorhees. 
7—Godlove 8, Orth. 
k—Jas, N. Tyner. 
v—John F.C. Shanks 
l—Wim. Williams, 
Wt—Jasper Packard. 
Towa, 


1—deorge W. McCrars 


No elec: 
| tion yet held for Members of 
The 


| Members of the last Congress 


19%-Charles Kuapp. 
20-—Addison H. Laflin. 
21—-Alex. H. Bailey 
22—-Johu C. Churchill. 
23—Deunis McCarthy. 
24—George W. Cowles. 
25--William H. Kelsey. 
26—Giles W. Hotchki«-~ 
27—Hamilten Ward. 
B--Noah Davis, ir. 
20-—-Jobn Fisher. 


| }0—David 3. Bennett. 


o1--Porter Sheldon, 
North Carolina. 
1--Clinton L. Cobb, 
2--Darid Heaton, 
3--Oliver H. Dockery. 
4--( Resigned.) 
o-—Israel G. Lash. 
6--Fraucis KE. Shober. 
7-~Plato Durham.” 
Ohio, 
l--Peter W. Strader. 
2--Job E, Stevenson. 
3--Rebert C. Schenck. 
4—William Lawrence 
5—William Mungen. 
t--John A, Smith, 
i—dJames J.:Winans. 
s—Jobn Beatty. 
v—Kdw. FF. Dickinsou. 
10—Trumau H. Hoag.* 
li—Johu T. Wilson. 
12—Phil. Van Trninp * 
1li—George W. Morgan. 
14—Martin Welker. 
15—Eliakim H. Moore. 
16—John A. Bingham. 
17—Jacob A. Ambler. 
18--William H. Upson. 
19—Jumes A. Gartield. 


2-—- Willian: Smyth. Oregon. 
3—Wm. B. Allison. 1—Joseph 8. Smith.* 
i—Win. Loughridge. Jennsylvania, 


5—Francis Pomervy. 
6—Frank W. Palmer 


1—Samuel J. Randall, 
2--Charles O'Neill. 


Konsa3. John Moffet.* 
1—Sidneoy Clarke. 4—William D. Kelley. 
Kentucky 5—John R. Reading.’ 


1—Lawrence 8, Trimble. 
2—Wm. M. Sweeney. 
3—( Resigned.) 
4—J. Proctor Knott.* 
5—Boyd Winchester.’ 
6—Thomas L. Jones. 
7-sJames B. Beck.’ 
8--Cieorge M. Adame.* 
9—John M. Rice.“ 
Lonisiana, 
1-—Louis St, Martin.: 
2—Lewis A. Sheldon 
3--Adolphe Bailey. 
4—Michael Ryan.* 
j—Goorge W. MeCranie 
Marne. 
1—John Lynch. 
2—Samuel P. Morrill 
jS— ames . Blaine. 
i—Johao A. Peters. 
5—Eugene Hale. 
Maryland, 
1--Sauuel Hambleton.~ 
2—Stevenson Archer.’ 
S--Thomas Swann.* 
4-—~Patrick Hamill.” 
>--Frederick Stone. 
Massachusetts. 
\-—James Baffington 
2--Oakos Ames, 
3—Ciinery Twitchell. 
4—Samnel Hooper. 
5—Benjamia F. Butler. 
é—Nuathaniel P. Bank- 
7—eorge M. Brooks. 
S—dieorge F. Hoar. 
“—Win. B. Washbarn. 
10—Tenry L. Dawes. 
Michigan. 
1—Fernande C. Beaman 
u—Wnm. L. 8toughton. 
3—Austin Blair. 
+—Thomas W. Ferry. 
5—Omer D. Oonger. 
6—Randolpb Strickland. 
nnesota 
1—Mortou § Wilkinson. 
2—Engene M. Wilson. 
Mississippi. 
1—George K. Harri«, 
t—J. L. Morphis, 
3, C. W. MeKee, 
4—-L. W. Perce. 


Missouri. 
\—Hrastus Wells.* 


6—John D. Btiles.* 
7— Wash. Townsend. 
S—J. Lawrence Getz." 
%—Oliver J. Dickey. 
10—Heury L. Cake. 


11—Daniel M. Van Auken.* 


12—George W. Woodward.* 
13--Ulysses Mercur. 
14—Jobn B. Packer. 
15—Richard J. Haldemen.' 
16—John Oessna. 
7—Daniel J. Morrell. 
is--Wm. H. Armstrong. 
19—Glenni W. Scofield. 
20-—Calvin W. Gilfillan 


| 21—{Oontested. 


2—Gustavus A, Finkelburg. 
3—James BR. McCormick * 


4—Sempronius H, Boyd! 


» §--Bamuel 8, Burdett 
6—Robert T. Van Horn. 


j~-Joel F. Asper, 
%—John F. Benjamin 
9-—David P. Dyer. 


1-—Thonias Fitch. 


Republicans, including 
| 167; * Democrats, 71. 


‘is contested. Members uot sworn 
| Mixsiguippi, and Texas, make, with the contested seat, 1 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Kaudicals 


22—James 8. Negley. 
23—Darwin Phelps, 
24—Joseph B. Donley. 
Rhode Island. 
1-—-Thomas A, Jenches 
2—Nuthan F. Dixon. 
South Carolina. 
1—; Resigned.) 
2—U. C. Bowen. 
S-—Bolomon DP, Huge. 
4—W. D. Simpson.” 
Tennessee. 


At Large—Jobn HK. Rogers. 


1—-Roderick K. Butler. 
2—Ilorace Maynard. 
3—Willlam B. Stokes. 
4—Lewis Tillman. 
3—William F. Prosser. 
6—Samuel M. Arnell. 
7—Isaac R. Mawkins. 
8--William J, Sinith 


Teras 


‘ Vermont, 

1—Chas. W. Willard. 

2—Luke P. Poland. 

5-—Worthington C. Smith.’ 
Vi 7 


irginia. 
1—Richard 8. Ayer. 
2~—James H. Platt. 
i—Charles H. Porter. 
4—George W. Booker. 
i—Robert Ridgway. 
6—William Milnes, jr. 
7—Lewis McKenzie. 
8—J. K. Gibson. 
At Large—Joseph Beyar. 


West Virginio. 
i—lsaac H. Duvall. 
2—James @.. McCirew. 
2-—John 8. Witcher. 

Wisconsin. 
1--Halbert E Paine. 
v—Benj. F. Hopkins. 


Nebrazke. 3—Amasa Cobb. 
1-—John Taffe. 4—Chas. A. Eldridge.” 
Nevada. fi—Philetus Sawyer. 


t--Cad. (, Washburn. 


in 


‘ vacancies. A full House would have 245 members. 


and Couservatives, 
One seat, Covode’s, in Pennsylvania 
from Georgia, 


PROSPECTUS 


or THE 


‘NEW ERA! 


A NATIONAL JOURNAL. 
EDITED BY COLORED MEN. 


A uew journal, to be called the New Era, 
devoted especially to the promotion oi the Po- 
litical, Educational, Industrial, and Economica! 
interests of the Colored People of the United 


States, and to their Moral and Heligious im. 
, provement, will be issued weekly in Washington | 


City, D. C., commencirg January 13, 1870. 
Such a paper is regarded by those whose judg- 


| ment is entitled to consideration as a necessity 


of the times, and is approved by prominent pub- 
lic men and philanthropists in every section of 
the Union, In response to these demand this 
paper is established. 


The New Era will partake of a two-fold na- 
| ture—that of an Advocate and an Educator, As 
an Advocate, it will assert and maintain every 
| right pertaining to the American citizen, inde- 
pendent of race, color, or accident of birth 


It 
will demand the recognition of these rights | 
wherever the Constitution extends or the na- | 
tional ensign waves. As an Educator. its col- 
; Utns will be an especial medium for the effective 
diffusion of right principles and much-needed 
instruction. For the inculeation of those habits of 
industry, economy, and self-reliance which con- 
duce to independent manhood, and give vitality 
| and energy to free government. insuring in return | 
| blessings to the governed. 
While of the New 
colored men, and the contributors will be mainly 


coloved, yet the columns will be open for the ! 


the editors Kea are 


! 

: discussion or ail questions of vital importance tG 
| ness : 

| the country by any of its citizens. Communica- 


i P ‘ pt ca this 
| tions suitable for publication in these columne. 
' 


are solicited from our friends in all parts of the 
country, especially in the Southern States. 
THE POLITICAL DEPARTMENT. 


Upon all questions involving the especial in- 


terests of the colored American citizen. the 


simple rule of equal justice for all men will gov- 
/ ern the policy of the New Era. It will demand 
the recognition of no right for one citizen which 
it will not freely accord to every other. It will 
| Oppose any attempt to conter privileges upon a 
class, that are withheld from the hiuunblest citizen 
in the land. It will demand for every Citizen 
| equality before the law, and full protection of 
| person and property in every State and Territory 
| of the National Union. 
The New Ena will take high national ground 
upon all public questions, and labor to inspire 
, 4 oneness of purpose and encourage unity of 
action, especially among the newly-enfranchised 
' people of the Reconstructed States. Remem- 
bering the past history of the Republican party, 
, and recognizing what it has done for the colored 
people of the nation, the New Era will give its 
hearty support to that party, reserving to our- 
selves, however, entire independence on _politi- 
cal questions, and the right to go further than 
party platforms and party policy, whenever in 
our opinion the tights of humanity or the inter- 
ests of any portion of the people require it at 
our hands. a 

THE EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT. 

By education the people of a free Govern ment, 
such as ours is intended to be, are better quali- 
fied to discharge their duties to the State, to one 
: another, and to God, The nation will ever fixd | 
its surest safeguard in the intelligence of its 
voting masses, and the journal which would pro- 
mote the highest good of government and people } 
must lend its energies and its power to the work | 
of educating that people. Especially is the 
‘agency of the press needed by that portion of 
the people, colored and white, who, either 
‘in slavery or under the ban of its blighting in- 

fluences, have been deprived of the opportunities 
_ enjoyed by their more favored brethren of the 
free States. 

The Freedmen's Bureau had under its charge 
during the past year, as shown by the last annual | 
report, 114,523 colored pupils in the day schools ' 
‘and 89,731 in the Sunday schools, employing | 
6,650 teachers. About 190,000 of these pupils 
were slaves at the commencement of the war. 
The educational department of this paper will 
contain regular contributions from the Freed- 
men's Bureau aud other matter adapted to the 
capacities and needs of this large number of | 
pupils and teachers, thereby making the New | 
Era a valuable auxiliary in the scheme of edu- 
| cation. : 

THE INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT. 
The industrial interests of the colored people 
| will claim and receive a large share of our at- 
tention. We adopt the following extracts from 
ithe address promulgated by the Colored Labor» 
| Convention held in this city in December last, | 

indicating the views and policy of the New Era 

on this subject: 


“For our own good and the welfare of our 
country io all things pertaining to her material 
/and moral well-being, we seek a better and | 
‘broader opportunity to gain knowledge in the | 
| fields of agricultural, mechanical, commercial, 

artistic, and pe san labor, and this knowl- 
| edge we would evergise, direct, and make more 
| largely effective through the enlightening and 
sanctifying influence of education. Our mottoes 
| are liberty and labor, enfranchisement and edu- - 
ication! The spelling-book and the hoe, the 
‘hammer and the vote, the opportunity to work 


! 
; 


1 





habeas corpus should he at once suspended.” 


cSRGE C. HENNING, 
DEALER IN 


READY-MADE CLOTHING 


AND 
FURNISHING GOODS & PIECE GOODS, 
AND TAILOR. 


THE READY-MADE DEPARTMENT 


is always stocked with a great variety of Business 


' Suits for Gentlemen, Dress Suits and Overcoats, 
| and moe’ and Children’s Suits suitable for every 


age and condition. For practical use, parchas- 
ers will find here the largeststock in the District 


b : : | to select from, at POPULAR PRICES. 
the Legislature or Governor thereof, and to de- | 


clare martial law therein ; but, without further | 





THE FURNISHING DEPARTMENT 
includes all articles of Underwear for Gentlemen 
and Boys, and good articles only are offered to 

ourchasers, who may rely upon getting all they 
Losi for. Ineluded in this department are 


THE SHIKTS, 


in great variety of styles, sizes, aud qualities, 


warranted equal to any Shirt in the United States , 
for the ae Their wearing qualities are un- ; 


excelle 


THE TAILORING DEPARTMENT 


is completely stocked with the choicest fabrics 
of Europe and America, and are made to order 
in the best manner at prices to compare favor 
ably with any establishment in the country. 

ben Fits guarantied after nature's own sweet 


ny 
Those who wish te have their goods made at | 


home, or elsewhere, can hase pattern, 
andiey it cut and wie ned, if desired: 


-_ its are required on ordered work. 
To those Saceepinnad with this establishment, 
it, may be gaceasary to. state that } Thien 
WE PRICE is asked, and. 
Ni taken eS. 










ipa tal oh ae 

under cireu nee 

“ny £C.HENNING, _ 
street, N. W, 


; 
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NATIONAL — 


LIFE INSURANCE (0. 


OF THE 


|UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 


WASHINGTON, D. ©. 


— 


CHARTERED BY SPECIAL ACT OF CONGRESS. 
Approved July 26, 1868. 


—_-—— 


- CASH CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 


DIRECTORS: 
H. Chan B. A. Boutins, 
Sir Coons,” * | Egg Coosa, 
. Ratcerony Brana, . SANDLBS, 
W. G. Moongsa: Joux DL. Daranss, 





Finance and Exeoative Oommtites. 
| {wer De Peete susctent om 
EMERSON W. PERT, and Actuary. 
7 Medical Director. 
ie 2 MEARS, D Mitent Medical Director. 


| JAY COOKE & CO., 


i 
; 
t 
i 


; 


General Agents, 


| FIFTEENTH STREET, 


** QPPOMITE TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 


‘ 





my 


“WASHINGTON, D. 0. 


‘and to rise, a place on which to stand, and to ' 
be and to do, we ask for ourselves and children , 
‘asthe means in the use of which, under God, ! 
we are to compass these achievements which | 
furnish the measure, the test, and justification | 
of our claim to impartial treatment and fair | 
dealing. 

“That this end may be reached, we ask, first | 
of all, that trades be opened to our children, | 
_and that they be given the benefit of a just and 
equitable system of apprenticeship; in the sec- | 
ond place, that for every day's labor given we | 
be paid full and fair remuneration, and that no 
avenue of honest industry be closed against us ; 
and thirdly, since we believe that the intelli- 

ence, the elevation, and happiness of all people 

epends in no small degree upon the diversity | 
‘of their iudusdrial pursuits, we ask that we 
_ may work in the printing office, whether private 
' or governmental, iu the factory, the foundry, the 
peak. asin upon the railroad, the canal, the 
river, the steamboat, in the warehouse, the store, 
| wherever labor is to be done and an able and 
faithful workman is wanted we conceive that 
we may claim a place without distinction as to 
our color or former condition, since all that can 

be demanded by the employer is ability, faith- | 
ful performances of the contract made, and the 
employce reasonable treatment and the compen- 
sation promised. Hence, while we condemn that 
spirit which in its proseriptive regulations denies 


us ind opportunity and the fruits of honest | 
toil, we rejoice in all those evidences of pros- 
pective which we and other laboring classes 


see in the erection of factories and foundries in | 



















Maryland, Virginia, Kentucky, Missouri, Ten- counterfeit. Principal office and manefactor 
a, and Alabama. promising that a: the German Medicine Store, No. 631 Are! 
our ie Ribor banat 4 bcm toe doug street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
wers, quic 0 
edetathoa, uatowr purposes made doubly earnest | CHAS. M. EVANS, Proprietor, 
tment and the of. Formerly C. M. JACKSON & CO. 

ust compensation, shall sll be given to the de- viens 
industrial | of our | PRICES. Jf 
interest of our oyers. ae ca . ters bottle, - di x * 


















and the fireside ahd ee derncstty 
friends everywhere to id us by; 



























‘attack on the most important organs of your 


HOOFLAND’S BITTERS. 
NATURE’S GIFTS 


SCIENTIFICALLY DEVELOPED, 


As mankind, trom indiscretion or other causes. 
has been doomed to suffer from disease, 80 also 
has a remedy for disease been provided. Our 
hills and valleys abound with roots and herbs 
which, if scientifically prepared and compounded. 
will restore health and vigor to the invalid. To 
find such a remedy we should seek one thet bas 
stood the test of age. 


HOOFLAND'S 

GERMAN BITTERS, 
A 

Sure Cure for Liver Complaint, 

Sure Cure for Dyspepsia. 

Sure Cure for Debility. 

Sure Cure for Jaundice. 

Sure Cure for Marasmus. 


And all affections arising from weakness or want 
of action in the Liver or digestive organs. The 
great remedy for : 


IMPCUCRE BLOOD 


And all diseases arising from it. 
ventive of 


FEVER AND AGUE. 
It is an impossibility for any one to have Fever 


aad Ague, if they will use a few bottles of this 
remedy each spring and fall. 


$100 $100 $100 
Will be given for any case of this disease that 
eecurs toany one that uses the Bitters or Tonic 
as & preventative. 

Those who have the Fever and Ague will find 
atier the chills have stopped, that by using a few 
hottles of the Bitterrs or Tonic, that the diseass 
will not return. : 

These remedies will rebuild their constita- 
tions faster than any other known remedy. 

The remedies were placed before the public 
thirty years ago, with all the prejudice of so- 
called ‘* patent medicine *’ operating against 
them, but gradually their virtues became known 
and now, to-day, they stand atthe head of all 
preparations of their class, with the indorsement 
of eminent judges, lawyers, clergymen, and 


physicians. 


Read the following symptoms, and if you find 
that your system is affected by any of them, you 
may rest assured that disease has commenced ita 


The great pre 


body, and unless soon checked by the use of 
powerful remedies, a miserable life. soon term} - 
nating in death, will be the result, 
Constipation. Flatulence, 
Inward Piles, Fullness of 
Blood to the Head, Acidity of 
the Stomach, Nausea, Heartburn, 
Disgust for Food, Fullness or Weight 
m the Stomach, Sour Eructations, Sink- 
ing or Fluttering at the Pit of the Stomach, 
Swimming of the Head, Hurried or Diffieu!t 
breathing, Fluttering at the Heart, Choking o: 
Sulfocating Sensations when ina Lying Posture. 
Pimness of vision, dots or webs before thesight, 
Dull Pain inthe Head, Deficiency of Perspira- 
tion, Yellowness of the skin and eyes, Pain 
in the side, Back, Chest, Limbs, &., Sud- 
den Flushes of Heat, Burning in the 
Viesh, Constant Imaginings of Evil 
and Great Depression of spints, 
all indicate disease of the 
liver or digestive organs, 
combined with impure | 
biood. 


O 


HOUFLAND'S 
GERMAIN BITTERS 


is entirely vegetable and contains no liquor. 1t 
is a compound of fluid extracts. The roots, 
herbs and barks from which these extracts are 
made are gathered in Germany; all the medici- 
nal virtues are extracted from them by a scien- 
tifie chemist. These extracts are then forwarded 
to this country to be used expressly forthe man- 
ufactare of this Bitters. There is no alcoholic 


: substance of any kind used in compounding the 


Bitters, hence it is free from all the objections 
incident to the use of a liquor preparation 


HOOFLAND'S 
GERWAN TONIC 


O 


Is a combination of all the ingredients of the 
Bitters, with pure Santa Cruz Rum, Orange, &c. 
It is used for the same diseases as the Bitters, 
in cases where some pure aleoholic stimulus is 
reqnired, 


PESTIMONY 
Like the following was never before ‘offered in 
behalf of any medicinal preparation: 


HON. GEO. W. WOODWARD, 


Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Penn- 
sylvania, writes: 
PHILaPELPHIA, March 16, 1867. 

| tind ** Hoofland’s German Bitters’’ is a good 
tonie, usefrl in diseases of the digestive organs. 


E" 


and of great benelit. in cases ef debility and 
want of nervous action in the system. 
Yours, truly, 
GEO. W. WOODWARD. 


HON. JAMES THOMPSON, 
Justice of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania. 


Pui.apecpnia. April 26, 1866. 
| consider *‘ Hoofland’s German Bitters'’ a 
valuable medicine in case of attacks of indiges- 
tion or dyspepsia. I can certify this from my 
experience of it. Your's with respect 


JAMES THOMPSON, 


HON. GEO. SHARSWOOD, 


Justice of the —— Court of Pennsylvania. 
? HADELPHIA, June 1, 1868. 
| have found by experience th t Hoofland’s 


ao 


Getman Bitters” is a very good tonic, relieving 
dyspeptic symptoms almost directly. 
((EORGE SHARSWOOD. 


HON. WM. F. ROGERS, 
Mayor of the city of Buffalo, New York. 


Mayor’s Orrick, Burrato, June 22, 1866. 
1 have used ‘*Hoofland’s German Bitters aud 


A 


Tonic’ in my family daring the past year, and 

can recommend them as an excellent tonic, im- 

posting tone and vigor to the system, Their use 

as been productive of decidedly beneficial ef: 
WM. F. ROGERS. 


HON. JAMES M. WOOD. 
Ex-Mayor of Williamsport, Pennsylvania. 
I take great pleasure in recommending ‘‘Hoof- 
land's German Tonic’* to any one who may be 
afflicted with dyspepsia. Thad the dyspapsia so 


INT 


badly it was impossible to keep any food on my 
stomach, and IT became so weak as not to be able 
to walk halfa mile. Iwo bottles of Tonie effected 
a perfect cure. JAMES M. WOOD. 








feets. 





JOUN EUTERMARKS, ESQ. 
Law partner of Judge Maynard, Williams- 
port, Pa. 
This is to certify that I have used ‘‘Hoofland’s 
German Bitters’ for dyspepsia. and found it au 
invaluable remedy. 


CAUTION. 


Hoofland’'s German Remedies are counter- 
feited, Seethat the siguature of C. M. JACKSON 


D 


is ou the wrapper of each bottle. All others are 


& 
Hoofland’s. Tonic, inquart > 
hotties, $1.90 per bottle; ora hell dogen 


Do not forget to exami well i 
yin order to get the genuine. 









































































































































_THE HOME CIRCLE. | 








From the Rural New Yorker. 
TWO OLD FOLKS: 
OR, 
HOW THE DOG WON MY GRANDMOTHER. 


BY CAROLINE A. HALBERT. 





My grandmother was not given to speculative 
opinions of utterances. She never went ‘ me- 
andering”’ on politics. Jackson's famous bank 
coup d'etat only elicited from her the bewil- 
dered ejaculation : ‘‘ Well, | want to know!’ 
Even the great Harrison election, that set the 
whole country ablaze with excitement, only 
raised a mild ebullition in ber well-ordered 
mind. 

But there was one object ou which she had 
an opinion positive and pronounced. That 
subject was dogs, Perhaps I should say, 
rather, cats and dovs, for she classified both 
animals under the generic term nursance. 

“Anybody,” she used to assert, ‘“ who would 
keep a lot of the nasty critters, yelping and 
mewing round the house. tripping folks up, and 
putting their noses into victuals, warn’t no 
neater than they ought to be.’*»:dn short, it 
was one of the dogmas of her creed that neither 
cat nor dog should ever set paw on the immacu- 
late sanded floors of ‘‘Chestnut Farm.” 


Now my grandfather, ever since his young- 
est and pet daughter, Samanthadane, married, 
and moved into the savage wolds of ** York 


State,” had indulged a secret hankering after 
adog. ‘‘The heart wants something to be 
kind to,”’ was the pathetic cry of a gifted but 
desolate woman. So it was with my grand- 
father. Many were the crafty plots for pro- 
curing a household pet which his lymx-eyed 
spouse nipped, untimely, in the bud. 

In due time I, the little Samantha, was sent 
home from the aforesaid wolds to get a little 
polish and schooling. Reintorced by my plead- 
ing eyes, the dear old man began to assault 
my grandmother's prejudices with new vigor. 
He even ventured upon entreaty in this fashion: 

‘*Poor lonesome gal—always lived with a 
raft of young ‘uns; half a dozen dogs and 
cats; no end of ducks and chickens, and a 
tame racoon, and a eae full of squirrels and 
young Injuns, and——’’ 

* Don't tell me,”’ broke in my grandmother, 
whisking her knitting-needles very furiously. 
* Samantha Jane used to be the purtiest and 
tidiest gal in all these parts! To live with all 
that litter ‘round her! I do owo'leve she’s 
getting barbarions!"’ 

“Well, that’s the way of the kentry, I 
s’pose,” responded my advocate, svothingly. 
“So I tho’t ef we could kinder borrow a kit- 
ten or pup while the child’s here, to keep her 
from being humsick, ‘twouldn't be a bad idee.”’ 

“Well, now, par Goodsill, L.do b'lieve you're 
getting soft in your old age! Hasn't the child 
come here on purpose to vet kinder slicked up 
and civilized? Ain’t Il trying my best to git 
the back-woodsiness out on her, and now are 
you goin’ to spile it all ? 

“ Besides, there aint no occasion for her to 
git humsick. Hain't 1 made her a great rag- 
baby most as big as herself? and don’tI give 
her all the broken cups and sarcers, and let 
her have acorner of the wood-house chamber 
to keep her traps in? and don’t she visit Molly 
Sykes. orhave her up here every Saturday 
afternoon? ‘Talk of her being humsick !" 

So this deep-laid plot failed. My grand- 
father scratched his head, and plunged into 
new devices. It happened just then that our 
next neighbors, Deacon and Mrs. Kellogg, 
feeling themselves well stricken in years, re- 
solved to make a valedictory visit to their 
children, settled in the ‘far West’ of Ohio, 
having borrowed and studied the parson’s new 
Atlas for a week, made his will, and settled all 
his worldly affairs, the time for the deacon's de- 
parture was at hand. 

The night before this sblemn event there was 
a meeting of all the neighbors to bid them 
farewell, and implore Go.t's favorable inter ven- 
tion for their safe return. This affecting service 
my grandmother was prevented from attend- 
ing by a sudden sick headache, but she sent 
over a pan of doughnuts and a bottle of black 
berry cordial to assist them in sustaining the 
rigors of the journey. She also charged her 
husband to make all proffers of assistance in 
looking after their worldly affairs during their 
absence. Tothis he heartily assented, and, 
with a sly twinkle in his kind old eyes, de- 
parted. 

When he returned, two hours later, | noticed 
that he went round the woodshed door, and 
tumbled and poked about in the dark some 
time before coming in. My grandmother was 
so far recovered as to be sitting upin bed, eat- 
ing a slice of foast, which she had instructed 
me how to make. 

“Well, par, tell me all about it,’’ said she, 
in a cheery voice. We drew out the recital at 
length in piecemeal, though my grandfather 
seemed to be remarkably absent-minded. 

** And did ‘oe give my message?” ¢ 

“ Sartain, | did.” 

‘* And warn’t there nothin’ we could do for 
um? I should be proper glad to do something, 
after all the nights they sot up with you, when 
you had the 'flamatory rheumatiz last spring.”’ 

“Wall, no; there warn't nothin’—yes—no, 
nothing in particular.” 

“ Now I'll warrant there was,” said the old 
lady, pushing back her night-cap border® and 
looking scrutinizingly at her husband. “ You 
look as guilty as if you’d been sheep stealin’. 
Come, out with it.” 

‘* Wall,” said he, weditatively, “1 dunno 
how Juno could have had the heart to do it ?”’ 

‘*Do what ?” said soprano, impatiently. 

‘* Wall, fact is, Juno’s gone and had a lot of 
en at this mighty onconvenient time, 
and the deacon didn’t know what in the world 
to do with ‘em. They’re just big enough to 
wean. But the neighbors have divided them 
round ’mongst them, all but one, and that’s the 
purtiest of the lot to my notion. Miss Kellogg 
said she wouldn’t part with that no how, and 
talked strong of tiking it ‘long. But when I up 
and telled her how mighty consarned you was 
to do suthin’ for her, she looked mighty pleased 
and said she knew ‘twas ridin’ a free hoss to 
death, but there warn’t nothing in the world 
you could do for her equal to takin’ care o’ that 
pup while she’s gone.”’ 

“And what did you tell her’’’ said my grand- 
mother, with a sudden sharpening of key. 

‘* Wall, I just told her you warn’t a master 
hand for dogs, and I couldn't say how you'd 
feel "bout it. Guessed I’d vo hum and talk it 
up.’ 

The old lady turned her keen, gray eyes full 
upon him to see whether she was being tricked, 
but he sat looking down at his cow-hide boots 
with such an honest, contrite look that the 
suspicion vanished. 

“‘T might fix up a place for him in the bara,” 
said heat length musingly. ‘There's the empty 
calves’ pen. ‘I'hat’s snug and tight, and I could 
keep and old platter there, and feed him with 
the froth from the milk pails.” 

“There’s no way out on't,”’ she muttered, 
with just such acast of countenance as | remem- 
bered to have noticed once before, when she sat 
down to have the turnkey applied to a contu- 
macious molar. ‘ Miss Kellogg had much bet- 
ter have drowned the whole lot than to have 
been plaguing her neighbors with’um. He'll 
do well enough out to the barn. You’d better 
take an old basket and go right over and git 
the thing, ’cause they'll warnt to be shetting 
up airly in the mornin’.”’ 

‘*He’s out in the woodshed. I thought 
mabbe you'd want to see him before you'd 
made up your zind.’’ 

‘*What do I care (sharply) how the critter 
looks! He may v2¢ as humbly as a rail fence 
forall I care! Guess the cows and sheep 
won't make faces at him !”’ 

At my entreaty my grandfather brought in 
a covered basket, set it down on the floor and 
raised the lid. There, curled u;,in a roly-poly, 
and looking very much like a beautiful mink 
muff, lay the little doggie, quite unconscious 
of the evil eye that surveyed him. Presently 
he roused, shook himself, and putting one silken 
paw on the edge of the basket, looked inquisi- 
tively round. 

This was too bewitching for me, and I took 
him in my arms and sat down on the bed; but 
he immediately sprang from me and began to 
fawn round my grandmother, wagging his 
little whisk of a tail, shaking his cunning 
crimped ears, aud testifying his joy with ex- 
travagant energy. 

“He thinks it's Miss Kellogg,’’ explained 
my grandfather, ‘‘and feels kinder to hum. 
She used to corset him 'mazingly."’ 

The poor old lady who had never in her life 
had a pet animal—who didn’t know how it felt 
to have one fond of her—was toomuch amazed 
at the ardor of his greeting to cry quarter till 
he had danced quite a madcap jig on her clean 
quilted counterpane, fortunately without soiling 
it. Such an empressment of good will, such 
marked partiality for her was thawing the ice 
of her prejudice, evidently, for she bade me 
give him the rest of her supper, and fetch a 
of milk from the pantry. 


5 2 gm pra te 





How my grandfather watched the little crea- | 
ture as it Ks up y 

its nimble tongue into the delicious milk! Ile 
found it so pleasant to be kind to something! 
I really thought his eyes moisty. 

After doggie had finished suppper, and 
washed his dishes, too, a great deal more neatly 
than some Bridgets, my grandfather lit his lan- 
tern and said, ‘Come, Curley, let us find our 
night quarters.’ He was too wary a tactitian 
to prolong the interview, or press his unex- 
pected advantage, lest some turbulent object 
should upset everything. Thereupon, up spoke 
the enemy : 

‘*T guess I wouldn’t bother to put the little 
fellow out to-night. You can fix things out 


there in the morning. There's an old starch | 


box out in the wood-shed, and you can make 
him a bed in that. ’Twon't be so lonesome 
like.”’ 

Could I believe my ears! She had said the 
“little fellow’’ instead of the ‘‘crittur,’ and 
she cared whether he was lonesome ! 


No comments were made on this concession, | 


| 





Of course the dear, perverse old lady would 


the creamy toast and put , never own thatshe was in the least fond of the 


creature, always insisting estentatjonsly that 
he was a “proper sight o’ bother, but used 
to hear her praising and petting him in terms her | 
puritan conscience never permitted her to be- | 
stow on me, though, if she heard my footstep | 
she would directly quaver off into ‘‘Mear’’ or | 
“Old Hundred.” : 

In the letters that came home from ‘“Chest- 
nut Farm.’’ when I had gone back to the low 
browed cottage and the brown handed brothers 
—in the wise, grandmotherly letters,—there 
was not much about the little doggie, but 
somebody once wrote on the margin in 4 trem- 
bling hand that Curley slept every night on a 
bright new rug by the kitchen fire, and, in 
somebody's opinion, had more mince pie and 
sponge cake than was good for him. 

~~ = 


Delivered from Evil. 


BY FIDELIA W. GILLETTE, 


(ah! he was a wise old man !) but he stepped | Two little hands clasped fondly in my own, 
| I'wo dimpled feet that could not go alone, 
briskly as if he were thirty instead of seventy | 


out with his pet coiled up in his arms, as 


vears old. 
‘ Grandma, isn’t he a real little beauty?’ 

** He’s well enough, I s’spose, (tartly) but 
‘handsome is that handsome does.’ 
child, fly round and clear up the litter.” 1 
saw my mistake, and kept still. 

That night I won’t deny there were tears 
shed in the small chamber under the eaves 
How vividly the little creature, with its bright, 


While he was goue I ventured, | 
| A broad, deep forehead, white as drifts of snow, 


Come, | 


I'wo rose-bud lips against my faithful breast, 
A hird-like voice within my household nest, 


Eves like blue violets where wood- fountains flow, 
And hair as soft and fair, as clear and lustrous, 
too, 


As fine-spun gold, my fingers wandered through ; 


| And model form, rounded as sculptors do, 


trolicsome ways had brought back the dear | 


home faces and home pets? How my heart 
ached for the rude cottage over whose low roof 
the vines clambered, for the loving, toiling 
father and mother, for the brown-headed 
brothers with whom I had so often roamed the 
beech woods, inspected the circuit of traps for 
captured foxes and woof-chucks, and divided 
the spoil of nuts and berries. 

Next morning I was up betimes. Grandma 
was already at work in the kitchen, frying pork 
and corn fritters for breakfast. 


the long room, violating the spotless sanctities 
of the cuisine with profane and audacious 
paws! And she let him! Moreover, the im 
pudent rogue made frequent sorties on the yood 
woman herself, to the imminent danger of her 
immaculate petticoats, and nearly upset her 
just as she was filling the coffee-pot from the 
hot tea-kittle. 


git out, you sauce-box !’’ and then fall to laugh- 
ing and scolding together. 

These objurgations, however, made slight 
impressions on his:cool, saucy temper, and the 
next moment after an ear-boxing, he would 
spring at her from a new ambuscade, as much 
as to say, ‘‘ I’m not going to break friendship 
for a trifle.” 

After breakfast grandpa began to fumble 
among his tools, saying, “I guess I may as 
well fix that box for the dog before I forget 
n 

‘“* A purty business, I should think,” broke 
out his wife, “a fussin’ over pups, and the 
hayin’ standin’ still, and the north pasture 
fence half down.” 

‘* That's a fact,’’ meekly chimed in the other, 
and I never heard anything more about the 
kennel in the calves’ pen. 

Things seemed to be uncommonly jolly in 
the quiet old house that day, though Curley 
was guilty of several grave misdemeanors, 
such as gnawing the heel out of anew mixed 
sock, dipping his brown paws into a cream jug, 
lapping out the heart of a custard pie. making 
furious dashes at the big spinning wheel, and 
breaking the rolls so often that he had to be 
shut up in thesmoke house. 

Grandma didn’t find much fault with me, 
though I broke the handle toa yellow mug, 
and skipped the seam three times in knitting, 
because I couldn’t keép my eyes off the little 
dog. She even got so chatty as to tell me all 
about her wedding, and how she rode to her 
new home on « pillion behind her husband. 

The next morning, as I was turning grindstone 
for grandpa he contided to me that missing my 
grandmother from bed in the night, he became 
alarmed, and went in search of her. 

‘And where do you think she was?” said 
he, with a droll grimace. ‘Well, she was out 
in the woodshed, in her night-gown, stooping 
down over the little dog, and trying to stroke 
it off to sleept She looked kinder sheepish 
when she see me, and said ‘The critter whined 
so she couldn’t sleep a wink.’ But it’s my be- 
lief,”’ added the dear old soul, in a whisper, as 
he felt the edge of his scfthe, “that she was 
more plagued because she tho’t the little fellow 
was lonesome out there alone in the dark, and 
she wonted to cosset it a little.” 

About a week after this, when the dinner 
dishes wére done up, and my grandmother was 
taking her half-iour’s doze in her rocking-chair, 
my grandfather opened the door a crack and 
beckoned me out. 

“Do you know where Curley is?” 

‘No; grandpa,” I gasped, while visions of 
open cisterns and vicious traps floated before 
me. 

‘Well, just come softly, Puss, and I'll show 
you.” 

He carefully opened the door of the cool, 
spare bedroom. and tip-toed in. There was 
the old red cradle that had stood so many years 
unused in the varret, and within it, coiled up 
ina cunning round boll, lay our brownie, tak- 
ing a nap after a very delicate fashion. 

“There, chick, that’s the very same cradle 
that your mar and all your uncles and auuts 
used to sleep in, and that’s the same gauze veil 
that they had spread over ’em to keep off the 
flies, hen, this old house used to be full of 
fun and frolic ; but now, when you go away, 
there’d be nothin’ left to make it lively and 
sunshiny like, but this poor little creature.”’ I 
saw him brash away a tear with his hard brown 
hand as he replaced the gauze and led me out 
of the room. 

I was so imprudent as to tell grandma how 
nicely I'd found Curley sleeping. She said | 
hadn’t any call to go peering round in the spare 
rooms ; that she got down the cradle because 
the little beast kept up such a stew with -ihe 
flies that she hadn't had a®decent nap for a 
week, 

One bright autumnal day, when the golden 
pippins were pushing their burnished orbs 
through the apple boughs, it was noised among 
the farm houses that Bonces Kellogg's folks, 
having escaped perils by robbers and perits by 
land and flood, had actually come home safe 
and sound. ‘There was an immense deal of 
hand-shaking and congratulation right and left ; 
but somehow grandmother did’nt seem as glad 
as the occasion warranted. At last it came ont. 

‘*1 declare for't! Jest as I’ve got sorier 
used to the bother of havin’ a dog under foot, 
and he’s gittin’ useful like a-drivin’ the hens 
out of the garden and scarin’ off stragglers, 
and I’ve been through sights of trouble to learn 
him to behave, Mis’ Kellogg must cum hum and 
take him off!’ 

‘* Well, Polly,” said my grandfather with the 
old eye-twinkle, ‘I don’t b’leve Mis’ Kellogg's 
sot on takin’ that pup hum. She’s got Juno, 
and one dog’s plague enough round a house. 
I’ve got to go over and see the deacon ‘bout 
grindin’ the cider apples, and I'll kinder feel 
round abort it.”’ 

Mrs. Kellogg and the old gentleman had a 
very satisfactory interview. Indeed,so speedily, 
nay, Clairvoyantly, did they seem to know each 
other’s minds, that a captious bystander would 
have been apt to suspect ‘previous collusion. 
The good matron did not find her heart strings 
so inextricably wound about her former pet 
that she feared to “‘ dwindle, peak and pine”’ 
at his loss, and readily consented to transfer all 
right, title, dower, and right of dower in him 
from the Butternuts to “‘ Chestnut Farm.’ 

Curley, having now been duly sealed unto 
his new mistress, grew in favor every day. He 
went with her everywhere, helped her decapi- 
tate every cabbage, pull every pepper and sprig 
of sage, always getting his paws mixed up with 
her fingers, soas to make a great show of use- 
fulness. He went with her to pastures for 
herbs and mints, tasting every specimen with 
the gravity of an Oriental Py ooygpag though 
he was apt to wave a second bite 

It was astonishing how the little creature 
used to brighten the dull old rooms, takin 
the agedness and dismalness out of them. How 
often, when we ‘‘women folk”’ sat alone in the 
prim “north room,”’ and all talk had died out 
—she knitting those endless seamed socks, and 
I hemming, hemming, over, over, overing the 
interminable sheets, Curley would come rat- 
tling in with such @ noisy assurance of wel- 
come that the very day seemed to brighten 
ebout us, and the blood moved mere nimbly in 
our veins. Don’t I remember to-night, just as 
well as if my blessed grandfather had not been 
twenty years under the turf, the great. rollick- 
ing boy-laugh he used to give when the little 
Goth, having by mach clamber, and the help 
of an old dresser, mounted to the top of his 








high backed setgle, | his. bald 
head Wis sheep ae hone 


me, 


—~ . - 


And-—could 1 | see , “ 
- pase! 1 rinters wers, 
believe my eyes this time ?—there was Master | And fill'd our winters with the breath of flowers 


Curley, bright as anew dollar, galloping across | 


all | 





Threaded all o'er with veins of purple hue— 

These made the outside beauty of my baby-girl ; 

Put what fond hand could tenderly unfurl 

The folds of flesh that shut so softly in 

The dear, white soul, so free as yet from sin, 

And show the budding beauty and the growing 
grace 

That yet should blossom through her baby-face? 


A baby first, and next a merry child, 

A maiden then, so cheerful and so mild, 
While | grew daily more her worshipper, 
Till all my future was filled fall of her. 
She made the glory of our summer hours, 


Our autumn-harvests had a richer bliss 
From the sweet beauty of her happiness. 


Her eentle hands were full of tender deeds, 


' Her feet went swiftly to another's needs, 


She, on her part, not being | 
well up in puppy dialect, would cry out, ‘‘Scat, | 


Her loving heart plead through the darkest night, 

‘‘ Keep me, sweet Christ, until the morning 
light !"’ 

That was her prayer, but mine was always this, 

Folded down softly with each loving kiss. 

Breath'd fondly o'er her every night and day— 

‘* Keep her from evil, Father, all the way !”’ 


And so, at last, he answer'd, and my heart grew 
still, 

lo hear how strangely-spoken was Ais loving 
will, 

lor through it all | saw his great love shine, 

Because it was his answer, and not mine. 

Mine would have been that, through long earthly 
years, 

She should have known no sorrow and no tears ; 

Within her path should hide no sharpened thorn, 

But round it hang the brightness of the morn, 

And everything of earth, and air, and sky, 

Should minister to her as tenderly as I. 


But in his answer lay a voice more sweet, 

And sometimes, trembling for her little feet, 

A brighter halo for her golden hair, 

Angelic beauty round her everywhere, 

Till, when I kissed her face, grown now so won- 
drous fair, 

I felt the sweet fulfillment of my pleading prayer, 

For he had led my darling from all storm and 


cold, 
Out through the shining gateway, to the happy 
fold! 
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From the Christian Register. 


CLAR’S CHOICE. 





A Word io the Freedwomen,. 


BY T. F. B. 

‘What for, Clar, are you doing that?” 

The voice, old and quavering, startled a young 
girl, who was twining in the crinkling braids 
of her dark hair the bright flowers of the scar- 
let honeysuckle and the starry blossoms of the 
white jessamine. <A guilty flush stained her 
brown cheek, and she dropped the cluster she 
held in her hand; but she looked boldly into 
the face of the wrinkled old woman, whose 
sudden entrance and quick words had so dis- 
concerted her. 

“What for you doing that, Clar? 
to know.” 

“ You frighten me, Maumee, you look so— 
s0—cross ; just as if you had caught me doing 
something wrong.” 

‘* What for you doing it, Clar? tell me that.” 

* Just to look pretty, Maumee. Everybody 
likes to do that. You did, I reckon, when you 
were young and jaunty, like Clar.” 

‘True, true, Clar. But for whose eyes are 
you trying to look so brave and comely, to- 
night? For Jake's?” 

“ Why, no, Maumee ; you know better than 
that. Jake’s gone dewn the river in Massa 
May's boat, and won’t be back till to-morrow 
night.” 

* Jake's your husband, Clar ?” 

‘*What of that, Maumee? I marriod him, 
sure nuff; that’s no reason I shouldn’t look 
pretty, is it? There’s other folks beside Jake 
that likes to look at me, and I guess, Maumee, 
you didn’t alway3 mind putting on your pret- 
tiest turban for your old man; but, if all I 
hear is true, you had more than one bob to your 
kite.” The girl looked up defiantly, and, with 
a saucy toss of her head, commenced agaia 
weaving the scarlet and white flowers among 
her glossy braids. 

The poor old crone seemed for a moment 
utterly east down by the sneering word and 
look of the girl. She sank into a chair and 
rocked to and fro, her whole frame expressive 
of anguish. She soon composed herself, and 
said: ’ 

‘Now, Clar, p’r'aps that’s the very reason 
why I don’t like to see you doing as you are. 
‘Times is changed, Clar, since | was young and 
wild like you. But I had no chance, Clar. I 
was a slave. I could not have a husband for 
sure. I did love, oh, eber so much, Jake’s 
father. He was my true husband, but he was 
sold down the river, and I neber, neber sot my 


I wants 


' eyes on him, and I had to be married agin to 


old Cwsar. | hated him. I had no chance, 
Clar. 1 could not have a home thatZwas a home. 
But now, Clar, come here child. Don’t be 
angry wid old Maumee ; let her talk to you 
like a real mudder.” 

The girl looked at the poor old woman with 
flashing eyes, but soon their fierce expression 
softened down, and she threw herself at her 
fect, and nestled her head in her lap, while the 
crone’s hands passed saney and lovingly over 
her, patting the rounded cheek ; those rough, 
sinewy black hands touching as softly the 
bright, smooth skin, with its pomegranate 
flush, as if they were the dainty hands of young 
love. 

“Clar, Clar, you see times ischanged. You’ve 
a chanee, Clar; you can have ahome ; a home, 
Clar. Do you know what that means? Why, 
a home makes you respectable, makes you like 
Christian white folks, Clar; it gives you love, 
Clar; it makes you a happy woman, Clar. 
You've got a right good chance of a husband, 
Clar, for Jake’s a good man, and he loves you. 
You are Jake’s all. He works for you, Clar, 
and if you leave him he will be spoiled ; he 
won't live, or he’ll go to the bad. Now, Clar, 
I’ve seen somebody about here two or three 
times when Jake’s been away, and I’se been 
afraid you didn’t know what you’s doing. He’s 
poor white trash, or he wouldn’t be coming 
after you when he knows you are married.” 

“ He says I'm not Jake’s wife, Maumee ; we 
was married before | was free. Being a slave 
it couldn't be binding on me.’’ 

‘‘ Didn't you promise, before Massa and the 
young Missusses, to be Jake’s wife ?” 

“Yes, Maumee, but 1 was a slave then. Now 
I'se free, and can do as I please.’’ : 

‘‘But you've been Jake’s wife, and called by 
his name ever since you were free. If you 
didn't want to be his wife, why not say so 
before.” 

‘“{ dunno, Maumee, I dunno what te do,” 
and sobs and tears burst out. “Oh, Maumee, 
1 wish I was dead. I shall break Jake’s heart, 
or Grange will kill himself; he says he won't 
live without me.” . 

“ Does he ask my yellow bird to m him?” 
said the old woman. ‘‘Iias he ever said he 
would make you an honest wife if you would 
give up Jake?” : 

‘No, Maumee, but I think he would be true 
to me and take good care of me.” 

‘* Yes, Clar, while this, cheek was pretty and 
this figure trig and jaunty ; but when you got 
to be old and ugly, as Iam, Clar, who would 
care most for yon then, plain, honest Jake, or 
this handsome ifler?” . 

Clar stole a look up at the wrinkled face 
bending over her, Could she ever be like that; 








grey, toothless, withered? She writhed and 
shuddered at the thought. 


paste a a 





home for you. You think of him, and not of 
the wicked tenipter that would take you from 
duty. Have a nice tidy home for Jake when 
he comes from work; for little Jubal, so he 
may grow «good man. - ¢. 4 citi. 
Clar, and it’s something, I tel: you, to be av. 


> ew, | 


and a mother now. You couldn’t have hoped | 


Won't you be a ’spectable woman, Clar, that 
can look up into the sky and know God is look- 


irls with dark skins are worthy of their free- 
dom? You can be so happy; not only now, 
but forever and ever. A good-home is a little 
heaven on earth ; the Quaker preacher said so 
last Sunday when the spirit moved him to speak 
about the neglect of marriage.” 
A long, low trill, an imitation of some ol 
the mocking birds’ notes filled the room. Clar 
trembled and clutched poor old Maumee’s 
hands. “Hide me, hide me. He's come, and 
I told him p’r’aps | would go with him.” 
“Then, Clar, prove yourself a woman, a 
wife, a mudder. ‘Tell him you choose Jake ; 
he is honest and good, and your lawful hus- 
band. Do right this time. Stop a moment, 
child.” She laid her hand on the young wo- 
man’s head, and looking up she said: ** Bress 


strength that was in the Lord Jesus.” 

Clar rose with an awed, subdued look. 
carefully plucked out every flower from her 
hair, trampled them under feet as if they were 
a temptation, and then kissing old Maumee, 
she said: 

“Trust me, mudder, | will make a happy 
home, a good home, for Jake and Jubal. I 
will be a true woman, so help me Giod.”’ 

The promise was registered and kept. The 


lived near her to feel the sacred duty of being 
true wives and mothers, and having Christian 


homes. 
~~ <—-e —- 


| Written for the New Era.} 


Good-Bye. 





BY P. 





How sad the word! yet we must say good-bye 
To love and hope and peace forevermore ; 
Upon the field a 2 adh gana doth lie, 
No more to suffer pain on life’s sad shore. 
Loved Theodora! God's bright gift, farewell ! 
We meet no more this side the silent tomb, 
In the wild fight the wearied body fell, 
Embracing gladly death with all its gloom. 
Within his hand, close to his pulseless breast, 
Is held, e’en now, thy gift of days gone by— 
The blessed Virgin! Toa land of rest 
His spirit wings have learned at last to fly. 
Thy smile of hope will beam no more on him 
Who loved thee more than all the world beside, 
His saddened face is mangled now and grim : 
No more he’! woo thee for his angel bride. 
The heart that beat for thee so warm and true 
Is still forever on the vold, damp sod ; 
No tears for him—he’s happy now—and you 
Will meet him “there, up there,’’ and dwell 
with God! 
(a a oe - 
The Endless Day. 


Scripture silence is never more marked than 
in regard to our future state. There is little 
in the way of definite information touching our 
hereafter to be found in the Bible. Much is 
said in a figurative sense, and this is, indeed, a 
solace. Just how much of is figurative, 
who can say? 

Of the few explicit statements made about 
heaven, there is nothing more beautiful and 
satisfying than this: ‘‘ There shall be no night 
there.” There is much night here! So often 
the shadows come down over us, and shut us in 
like a shroud! So sombre grow the evenings, 
and so few the stars! It must be a radiant 
country, where it is daylight forever and for- 
ever. 

‘* Neither sorrow nor crying.”’ Nights bring 
sorrow frequently. Sorrowmakes night, when- 
ever sorrow comes. Many are the ee 
bright and golden which have turned into dark- 
est night'ere the noon-time. Thank God, all 
ye sorrowing ones, that there is coming a morn- 
ing which shall be dimmed by never a cloud! 
which shall never fade into evening! which 
shall shine on through the ages of eternity un- 
changed, unchanged. 

There may be no gates of pearl—no streets 
of gold—all this may be figurative as regards 
that heaven most of us hope for, but let us be- 
lieve that in heaven there will be an endless 
day. Ye image-breakers who would spoil our 
prettiest pictures of the beyond by declaring 
all revelation only figurative, spare us this as 
literal. Literal our inner natures declare it. 
All who sorrow and weep would go wild with 
despair in their sorrowing and weeping did 
they not have faith in an actual freedom from 
grief and fears by and by. And that which is 
so fully borne in upon our deeper natures is 
generally true. By some subtle prescience we 
see somewhat of the hidden a manner we can- 
not explain. So let us comfort ourselves in the 
belief which is tender and comforting as words 
of peace can be—‘ There shall be no night 
there !” 

Ce ee 
Keep the Children Warm. 





Ifalf the illness and fretfulness of little chil- 
| dren might be prevented by keeping them warm 
jenongh. They are often so unequally dressed 
| —some parts covered to excess, and others, 
| more vital still, left almost unclothed, that they 
‘are in constant discomfort. They cannot tell 
the difficulty, and thoughtless mothers dismiss 
| the whole subject with the general complaint 
| of crossness. Warm under flannels and good 
homemade weolen stockings are a comfort be- 
yond computation in the winter season. When 
worn in winter, it is Common to delay putting 
them on until the seeds of a bad cold are sown, 
which may last for the season, or even for life. 
If the mother is only beforehanded with her 
calculations for the changing seasons, this 
might all be prevented. In the warm season 
make up the woolens, if it does look unseason- 
Pw and seem as though you would never need 
them. 

Teach the children early to knit their own 
stockings. They will thank you for it when 
they are older. I know of a large family of 
boys who were taught to knit in the long win- 
ter evenings, and it never hurt them in the 
least. They are all stirring business men now, 
and look back to those bright evenings, in their 
early home, when they knit their “ stints’’ and 
‘*measured yarns’’ with the girls, as among 
the happiest «f their lives. 

Give the little girls warm knitted hoods which 
will cover their heads, and thick wadded 
sacques to wear to school, and they will come 
bounding home with cheeks like red apples; 
and eyes sparking with health and glee. Cover 
the baby’s arms and waxen bosom with the 
brightest of woolen sacques, its cughing feet 
with the thiekest of socks, ané see if it does 
not rejoice your heart a thousand fold more by 
its gleeful crowing, than it used to in those ter- 
rible days of croup and cold, when it went bare 
armed and shouldered.—Country Gentleman. 

—_-— > - <n - - 
Rich but Sensible. 

Nothing in practical wisdom is more familiar 
to Americans than that a man’s hands are his 
fortune, and that there is no patrimony better 
than a good trade. Money, however, some- 
— turns people’s heads so that they forget 
this : 

The late Col. Colt was himself a practical 
mechanic. By his will he left to his nephew 
an immense fortune. At the time of Mr, Colt's 
death, the nephew was learning hie trade in 
his uncle’s shop, working diligently in his 
overalls by day, subject to the same rules as 
other apprentices. 

On his uncle’s death he became a millionaire; 
but, choosing a guardian to manage his pro- 
perty, he continued hig labor and served his ap- 
a. Now, as he walks Jthe rooms of 

is fine house, or drives handsome and costly 
teams, he has the consciousness that if his riches 
take to themselves wings and fly away, he is 
furnished with the means of getting an honest 
a and may make a fortune for him- 
self. 

He was a y mechanic, and is not asham- 
ed of it. and its am dirt are 
not dishonorable nor degrading ; laziness and 
its almost necessary evils are disgusting and 
destroying. 

Dirty hands and a sense of independence are 
to be preferred to kid gloves and a conscious- 
ness of being a mere drone in the human hive. 
Tools eee ae wear out from use. 
Neglect is criminal, use is beneficial. So with 
man’s capabilities—better wear out than let 
them rust. 


‘ 





The growth toward the infinite in oodness, 
must lead men into sympathy with ait classes 
and conditions, and Wo have true sympathy one 









‘Clar, you got one little child ; he make all 


must enter fully into the life of individuals of 
iitions. HR : 
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ing right down into your home, and seeing that | 


her, Father in heaven ; strengthen her with the | 


for this when Massa married you to Jake j 
| 
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She | given. Mother is heart-broken. 
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To Hope. 
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BY PROF. PATL. 





Unon my troubled soul, 
And cares against my burthened heart 


! 

| 

| 

| 

W: en sorrow’s heavy hand is laid | 
Their heavy surges roll, 


When moral clouds and darkness lower | 
Upon my pathway drear, | 

And cowering down, my spirit shrinks | 
in overwhelming fear-— 

O, then, dear Hope, thy welcome star 
With splendor lights my way, 

And, blazing full upon me, turns 
My midnight into day. 


Appalled, the demons turning gaze, 
And from thy presence flee, 
And baffled, leave the rescued field 
To happiness and me. 
i - 
From the Christian Union. 


WILLIE. 


BY FANNY M,. BARTON, 


‘* Willie come back; everything will be for- 





} 
| 


1 was sitting in my room at the —— House, | 


glancing over a New York paper, when, under | 


the head of “ Personal,”’ 1 saw the above ad- 
vertisement. 
My heart started with a great throb, for | 


: «Seopa 
there, close beside me, lay my own Willie, 


| hushed to the sweet, innocent shimber of baby- | 


change in Clar’s manners was soon noted. It | Jeaned over my sleeping baby, my soft, warm, 
was not long before her house was spoken of as | pogy, dimpled darling ! 

the happy home, and her example had great, yj 
influence in leading all the colored women who | tangled curls were sacred from the dust of the 







of this room, 1. 


hood. How I pitied that other mother as I 


My Willie was fresh and pure. His moist 


world. His clear, white forehead was unstained | 
as God had made it His baby mouth was 
elean of falsehood, and fragrant with love's 
daily kisses. 

There was the little warin, naked foot that 
had never learned to walk; the soft, helpless 
hand shut tight as if to hold some parting gift 
from heaven ; the dainty, tender body, nestled 
in its wrappings like a “nested birdling ;’’ 
and within was the child-soul already awaking 
to eager, restless life, already looking out with 
wondering gaze from those wide blue eyes. 

No wonder * Willie’s" mother was “ heart- 
broken,’’ for her wandering boy had once been 
just such a soft, white, sinless baby as mine. 
But had he not been more “sinned against than 
sinning? Did not self-reproach mingle with 
the mother’s grief? When the young, unknow- 
ing soul took its first draught of life, was 
there no poison in the cup? Did its first earn- 
est ontl:ok find a response in wise and watch- 
ful eyes? Were the first yearnings of the 
passionate heart soothed and directed in the 
shelter of a mother’s arms? Were the long, 
long days filled up by devices to employ his 
restless hands and feet? Were all the words 
| that fell upon his quick ear pure, and gentle, 
and true? When those soft, rosy feet became 
firm and strong, and strode proudly down the 
street, did a beautiful, loving home stand be- 
tween him and temptation, and win him back 
to its true, sweet joys? Was the parlor with 
its bright carpet, its handsome furniture, its 
pictures and tasteful trifles fer “Willie ?’’ Was 
the music sometimes selected to suit his taste, 
and did many a hearty, genuine boy-book find 
its way into his hands ? 

Perhaps ‘‘ Willie's’ mother thought more 
about the lovely, delicate shrine than of the 
sacred fire within; more about the brave, 
bright, flashing eyes than of the soul that lay 
hid under their veined and tinted lids. Per- 
hapa she fashioned dainty garments to cover 
the chubby limbs, and left ‘Willie’ to take his 
lessons from a coarse and ignorant nurse. 
While she tucked and embroidered his little 
dresses, he pined and tretted, and grew ill-na- 
tured, and then was punished by his nervous 
mother for a naughty “baby who did not de- 
serve to be loved any more.”’ She had not 
time to get him a paper to cut, or blocks for 
houses, or. paper and pencil for pictures, and so | 
he worked mischief instead, and was sent to | 
bed, tired and grieved, without his good-night 
kiss, to sob himself to sleep. ‘Thus his sunny 
temper was soured, his young heart chilled, his 
mother's influence lessened, and all tne bar- 
riers weakened that were to keep his straying 
feet in the right way. 

Perhaps when he rushed in from school, 
fushed with the triumph of some success, 
eager to tell mother and sisters that he was at 
the head of hisclass, or to show them some 
hard-earned prize, he was scoulded for coming 
on the carpet with his muddy boots, and called 
a dirty, curelessboy. Perhaps after that he 
cared less about being marked ‘‘perfect,” and 
spent more time than ever playing marbles 
with boys, who, if they did swear and tell lies, 
were good-natured, and did’nt scold him. 

If Willie’s mother has ever been aught but 
tender, watchful, patient, wise, sympathetic, I 
do not wonder that she is ‘“ heartbroken.’’ She 
can well forgive all, and call back her boy that 
she may make amends for the past. 

But ** Willie’ can never be a baby again. 
The innocent sou! has spots of sin upon it. The 
eyes are no longer fearless and bright ; the lips 
have coarsened and hardened. “ Willie’s”’ 
mother has no longer a soft, clinging, plastic 
child. 

If her hands has veen unskillful and careless, 
she may repent with bitter tears ; but she can 
never go back and do over the work that God 
set her to do, when He gave her the angel she 
called * Willie.” 

> <> So 
Spare Moments. 











‘* Spare moments are the gold dust of time.”’ 
When Queen Elizabeth lay upon her dyin, bed, 
she cried in the deepest sorrow and anguish, 
‘* Millions of money would | give for an inch 
of time.’’ Atthat time he who would have 
offered her diamonds, or power, more than she 
ever before possessed, woald have borne to her 
the news of a splendid victory, or paid the most 
delicate compliment, would have been thrust 
aside to make room fer any one who could have 
prolonged, even for an hour, the life of the 
dying Queen. ‘Time is a priceless gift of God 
to weak humanity. We are placed in this world 
for.a purpose, and time is given us to fulfil our 
task. If we act in unison with the Almighty, 
we find that not one moment need be unem- 
ployed. ‘The service of God, the improvement 
of our talents, and the bestowal of charit 
upon those less favored than ourselves, will fil 
up every inch of time. As the minute parti- 
cles of which gold dust is composed glitter in 
the light of the sun, so shall the apparently 
insignificant actions, which occupy but a mo- 
ment, brighten the page of our loves, when the 
powerless light of the dissolving elements shall 
expose it to the scrutiny of the All-seeing 
Judge. In view of such a time should we not 
gather up the fragments, the minutes—aye, the 
seconds? As short a time will suffice to say 
that which may save another from committing 
sin as would be occupied in momentarily grati- 
fying ourselves. We cannot calculate the ulti- 
raate value of hours and minutes, but we know 
that as gold dust carefully gathered becomes 
valuable, 80 may we expect to become the 
happy reapers of an invaluable treasure har- 
vest, if we faithfully garner and cluster time's 
golden fragments. 

_— —-——--- > a> Sa a ee eee 


LittLe Mary's T'novcnt.—Little Mary had 
just come from the window where she had been 
gazing out with great pleasure, and sat down 
on her little prank at her papa's feet. It was 
just at sunset, and a most glorious sunset it 
was. The western sky was mantled with 
clouds of the most Fad rig hues, upon which 
the little girl gazed with thoughtful pleasure. 

“Papa,” she said at length, ‘‘do you know 
what I think when I see those pretty clouds ?”’ 

‘No; what do you think of them, Mary ?” 

‘TY always think they are God’s veils. 
Doesn’t He have beautiful veils, papa, to hide 
him from us ?” 

‘True enough, little one,” thought I ; “ the 
clouds which veil Him from our sight now are 
beautiful. There is arainbow on them, if we 
will see it ; they shine with mercy and truth.” 

Was not that a pretty thought of little 
Mary’s? And does it not remind you of the 
time when the veil shall be parted, and He 
“shall come with clouds, and every eye shall 
see Him.” 

148 lei 

Coutpn’r Foot. Him.—Soon after the tele- 
graph was put in opperation on the line of the 

hio and Mississippi Railroad, in Martin coun- 
ty, one of tne natives stepped into the office 
and wanted to know the price of pork in Cin- 
cinnatti. In a few moments an answer came, 
with a charge of thirty-five cents for the infor 
mation ; but the “ hoosier’’ was too smart to 
be caught that way, and replied: 

“0 no, Mr. Telegrapher, you can’t fool me 
that way. I’m not so as 








That darn tickin’ thing of yourn haint been out: 
watched it all the time!” | 
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‘Business is the salt of life. 

Conversation teaches more than meditation. 

Conceited men think nothing can be done 
without them. 

Silent contempt is the sharpest reproof. 

Vice is its own punishment, and sometimes 
its own cure. 

Vows that are made in storms, are forgotten 
in calms. 

He who thinks to deceive God, daceives 
himself. 

Impudence and wit are vastly different. 

The high minded and the low minded come 
in contact without mixing, like oil and water. 

Men gravitate toward right, but are continu- 


ally drawn aside by disturbing causes. 


He who has ceased to enjoy his friend's supe- 
riorty has ceased to love him. 

“Alas ! we think not that wedaily see, 

Around our hearths, angels that are to be. 
—Leigh Hunt. 


0 widow’s mite! Why hast thou not, in hu- 


| man balances, the immense weight which celes- 


tiul pity accords thee? 

Providence has willed that all the virtues 
should originate in actual wants, and all the 
vices in factitious ones. ° 

At Xenia, Ohio, a man drank a glass of 
whisky, said ** charge it,” and fell down dead. 
An argument in favor of the cash system. 


Lay Activity.—A pastor in Illinois receiv- 


ed, at a “donation visit,” eighty-nine dozen | 


eggs. 

If men’s faults were written upon their 
foreheads how very fashionable broad brimmed 
hats would become. 


A little girl who was sent out to hunt eggs, 
thought strange she did not find any, as there 
was several hens “standing around doing 
nothing.” 


Be true to your manhood’s conviction, and 
in the end you will not only be respected by 
the world but have the approval of your con- 
science. 


A more glorious victory cannot be gained 
over another man than this: that when the in- 
jury began on his part, the kindness should 
begin on ours. 


A lady meeting a young woman who had 
formerly been in her service, asked: ‘‘ Where 
do you live now, Mary?’’ * Please, ma’am, I 
don’t live now, I’m married,’’ was the reply. 


“Is that marble?” said a gentleman, point- 
ing to the bust of Kentucky's great statesman, 
recently, in a New York store. 

‘No sir, that is Clay,’’ quietly replied the 
dealer. 


A conductor asking a passenger for his ticket 
received the reply that his face was his ticket. 
On this the official pleaded his orders ‘to punch 
all tickets passing over the road’ andaccordingly 
preceeded to punch it. 


A foppish fellow advised a friead not to 
marry a poor girl, as be would find matrimony 
with poverty ‘‘up hill work.’’ ‘‘ Good,” said 
his friend, “1 would rather go up hill than 
down hill any time.’’ 


It is said that the handsomest girl in Wiscon- 
sin, sets type in w printing-office at Fond du 
Lac. As she is accostomed to ‘‘ setting up,’’ 
she is the kind of girl for some printer to go for. 


Be true to your own highest conviction. In- 
timations from our own souls of something 
more perfect than others teach if faithfully fol- 
lowed, give us a consciousness of spiritual force 
and progress never experienced by the vulgar 
of high life or low life, who march as they are 
drilled, to the step of their fortunes.—Chan- 
ning. 


One pound of gold may be drawn out into a 
beautiful wire, that would extend around the 
world. So one good deed may be felt through 
all time, and even extend its consequences into 
eternity. Though done in the flush of youth, 
it may gild the last hours of a long life, and 
form the only bright spot in it. 


To become disgusted with doing good because 
the object benefited is unworthy, is rendering 
benevolence a worldly calculation, and not the 
warm impulse of agratful heart. That a fellow 
creature suffers is a suffieient reason for us to 
succor him, and the remembrance of that act is 
ample recompense. 


A clergyman asked some children, ‘‘ Why 
do we say, in the Lord’s prayer, ‘Who art in 
Heaven,’ since God is everywhere?” He saw 
a little drummer boy looked as if he could give 
an answer, and turned to him for it: ‘‘ Well, 
little soldier, what say you?’ ‘‘ Because it’s 
headquarters.” 


It is a good sign to see a man do an act of 
charity—a bad sign to hear him boast of it. It 
is a good sign to see a man wipe the perspira- 
tion from his brow—bad to see him wipe his 
lips when he comes out of a cellar. It isa 
good sign to see a woman dress with neatness 
—bad to see her husband sued for finery. 


There are nothing purer than honesty, noth- 
ing sweeter than charity, nothing warmer than 
love, nothing brighter than virtue, nothing 
more steadfast then faith. These, united in 
one mind, form the purest, the sweetest, the 
richest, the brightest, the holiest and the most 
steadfast faith. 


The New Albany Commercial avers that 
since the story has been told how Judge Breck- 
enridge married a country girl that he saw 
jump over a rail fence with a pail on her head, 
all the rural damsels throughout Southern In- 
diana are putting water-pails on their heads 
and jumping rail fences from morning till 
night. As soon as they see a carriage comin 
along the road with a man in it they snatc 
their pail and go for the fence. 

, Sa PE Seemann nn 
What Am Ii? Where Am I? Whith- 
er Gol? 


BY AGATHA ERNEST. 


WHAT AM I? 
A being strange, made up of light and dark, 
With now a knowledge of its innerself 
By that same self’s illuminating spark, 
And then by that same phosphoreseence shown 
Only the long dark stretch of self unknown ! 


WHERE AM I? 

A spot in God's own universe I fill, 

One little spot ; but by His wish and will ! 
WHITHER GOI? 


Whither? ‘To where 'tis best! 
And this I have from all by God exprest ; 
It cheereth every movement, soothes my rest! 


Smiting the Egyptians. 





The “smiting” which was so much in vogue 
long ago in the land does not appear to be 
out of fashion yet. Whoever can hit, cut, or 
kick, does it freely. Sir Anthony Absolute’s 
mode of ruling a household, and its results, 
may be seen any day in the streets. There was 
a curious illustration of this rule, the other 
morning, near Shepherd’s Hotel. Two men 
had a dispute over some matter of sale, and 
from words, one of them, the larger and 
stronger, resorted to a sounding box on the eye 
of his antagonist. The latter put his hand to 
his face, looked round with one glaring orb at 
the crowd which had been collected by the con- 
troversy, and singling out a laughing donkey- 
boy, administered to him a tremendous cuff on 
the side of the head. A few yards away there 
sat a child of eight or nine years of age against 
the wall of a house, innocently sucking a piece 
of sugar-cane. The donkey-boy at once charged 
him, and kicked him in the ribs. The little 
fellow looked up, uttered a cry of , and 
seizing a large paving-stone which lay close at. 
hand, flung it—at the donkey-boy ?—Oh, cer- 
tainly not! but at a poor street dog which lay 
asleep at hand. The dog immediately went 
off howling, and né doubt bit a smaller puppy 
to ease its mind; and what revenge the puppy 
took is-heyond my knowledge, but no doubt 
he did something vindictive in his turn.—Dr. 
Russell’s Diary in the East. 
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The forms of salutation in various countries 
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THE FARM AND THE HOUSEHOL) 


Pear Orchards. 


Will it poy to plant the dwarf pear? |, 
making a plantation of three thousand trey 
what varieties and in what proportions wou), 
it be best to plant to make it pay most? Wou}y 
it be best to plant any standards among then, » 
If so, what varieties aod in what proportions ° 
An answer to these inyuiries would oblige 4 
Subscriber. Leesburgh, Va. [The answer to 
the first question above, * Will it pay?” de. 
pends entirely on two conditions. The first jy 
comprised in another question, **‘What kind , 
pay do you want?” Ifdwarf pears grow wel| 
and bear good crops in your region of country, 
and you raise them for your own family use, |, 
will obviously pay well, if you have a taste for 





fine fruit. But ifa return in money is the pay 
| desired, then the answer must depend on the 
| nature of the market, facilities for conveyance. 
| skill in picking, assorting, packing, and select. 
jing a commission agent. All these different 
|items of information must be possessed jy 
selecting the 5,000 trees. In one locality, one 
class of varieties might do best, while in another 
they might not answer at all. If pear 
growing has been considerably practiced ip 
your region, embracing the bestand most pop- 
ular varieties, you edn then make a proper 
selection. But if it is altogether untried, they 
the best thing would be to procure a moderate 
collection of the best sorts and make the trial 
on a small scale, before planting a large orchard, 
Most of the failures in pear growing have re. 
sulted from costly experiments by those who 
did not understood their trade, or who were not 
| acquainted with the sorts planted or their per. 
| manent character. Standards and dwarfs may 
| be planted together, but we prefer to plant 
them separate, as the dwarfs need more cultiva. 
tion and care.|--Country Gentleman. 

How to Kerp Bacon. 





I have always been opposed to “ packing,” 
but if a man will pack, ashes are better than 
bran, and sticks laid between it fo let it have 
air, are better than either; then cover it with 
whut you please, to keep the flies off. If you 
want yvood fine flavore:t bacon, géve zt air and 
keep it dry. A dry atmosphere is a sine gua 
non to good bacon. The prime necessity of 
fire under meat is the drying process, and not 
the smoke. Bacon, hung up in a dark dry 
place, is not likely to be disturbed by flies, 
Whenever the atmosphere is sufficiently damp 
to settle upon the meat and (as some say) cause 
it to sweat, drive out the dampness with fire, 
and burn a little brimstone in it. Thus you 
will drive out the flies and * save your bacon.”’ 

. AMATEUR. 
Please inform W.G. M., Albemarle 
Co., Va., that nice sweet timothy hay, cut fine, 
is the best thing extant for packing bacon, as 
it imparts a pleasant aromatic taste to the 
meat. Bran will sour and spoil the bacon 
—Country Gentleman. 
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Domestic Kecipes. 





Brown Bread.—-Vake two quarts of Indian 
meal, ove quartot wucat flour, one and one- 


soda, sour milk enough to mix it quite stiff; 
put it promptly into the oven and bake an 
hour. It makes six bars. 





Scrambled Eggs.—Have a little lard heated 


| in a spider, and break in eggs, one or two for 
‘each person; stir briskly, salt, and take up 


when they harden. A little chopped parsley 
and cold ham added to the eggs makes an 
agreeable dish. A dish resembling omelet can 
be made by beating up eggs and frying them 
in hot lard. Salt and pepper, and when done 
invert the spider and turn out its contents on 
a plate. Send to the table hot. 


pour the water into a pan of ‘‘loppard’’ milk ; 
it will curd at once; stir it and turn it into a 
colander, pour a little cold water ever it, salt 
it and break it up. A better way is to put 
equal parts of butter-nilk and thick milk over 
the fire, heat it almost burning hot; pour into 
a linen bag and let it drain till the next day. 
Then take it out, salt it, put in a little cream 
or butter, as it may be thick or not, and make 
it up into balls the size of an orange. 


A Good Apple Tart.—Always stew the ap- 
ples before putting them in pastry. For this 
tart, make a pie without a bottom crust, and 


up on the plate ; put the contents of the pie on 
top; put on a little sugar, pour in a little 
cream, and grate nutmeg over. An English 
method. 


Pou:.tices.—Few horsemen are aware of the 
value of these simple applications in abatin g 
inflammation, relieving pain, cleansing wounds, 
and disposing them to heal. 

Linseed meal forms the best general poultice 
because it longest retains the moisture. Bran, 
although frequently used for poultice, is objec- 
tionable, because it so soon becomes drv. 

To promote a healihy discharge from an old 
or foul ulcer, or separation of tne dead from the 


| living parts, in the process of what is called 


coring out, or to hasten the ripening of tumors 
that must be opened, or to cleanse it when it 
is opened, two ounces of common turpentine 
may be added to a pound of linseed meal ; but 
nothing can be so absurd or is so injurious as 
the addition of turpentine to a poultice that is 
designed to be an emollient. 

————» +. 

Uncle John’s Bear Story. 

A Jewish missionary was once making in- 
quires in Russia about the method of catching 
bears in that country. His informant told 
him that to entrap these formidable and rayen- 
ous creatures a pit was dug several feet deep ; 
and after covering it with turf, leaves, etc., 
some food was placed on thetop. The bears if 
tempted by the bait, easily fall into the snare, 
“but,” he added, ‘‘if four or five happen to get 
out again.”’ 

‘* How is that?” usked the missionary. 

They form a sort of ladder by stepping on 
each other’s shoulders, and thus making their 
escape.”’ 

“ But how does the bottom 
asked the missionary. 

‘* Ah, these bears, though not possessing a 
mind and soul such as God has endowed us 
with, yet can feel gratitude, and they won’t 
forget the one who has been the chief means 
of procuring their liberty. Scampering off 
they fetch a branch of a tree, which they let 
down to their poor brother, enabling him to 
speedily join them in the freedom in which they 
rejoice.” 

Sensible bears, we should say, 
deal better than some men we hear 
never help anybody but themselves. 
~~ = > ___ 


Beavtirur. Feet.—* What ugly feet!” said a 
little girl, pointing from a window te another 
girl about her own age who was passing, ‘fy 
her surprise her mother answered : 4 

“T think Curolioe has the most beautiful feet 
of any girl in the village.’ 

‘Why, mother! Just look at’ them ! 
replied. 

hen her mother said : 


‘* ‘Beautiful feet are they that go 
Swiftly to lighten another’s woe 
Through Summer's heatand Winter's snow.’ 


‘‘Now, Caroline's feet are always carrying 
her on errands of mercy— sometimes to read to 
blind Peggy, sometimes to amuse poor lame 
Eddy West, and sometimes to hunt u 





one get out?’’ 


are a great 
about, who 





she 


new 
Sunday school scholars among neg chil- 
dren. 1 think her feet must be beautiful, for 

im) 


the Bible says, ‘How beautiful u 
tains are thefeet of him that am 
tidings, that publisheth peace !’’* 

It is not in the bright days, but only i 
solemn night, that other me are a 
shiaing io the long distances. And it ig in 
sorrow—the night of the soul—that we see the 
farthest, and know ourselves natives of infinity 
and sonsand deughters of the Most High. 
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Before men we stand as opaque beehives. 
Tee’ cuminae See Cenghin £0 Sha kak arch, 
but what ne ae ty ide of a man they can- 
not tell. Before God we are as glass béshives, 
and all that our thot are us 
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half cups of molasses, one tablespoonfal of 


Cottage Cheese.—When the tea-kettle boils ’ 


bake. ‘Take off the crust and lay it wrong side_ 
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